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The  head  of  the  Comstock  mill  ring,  which  has  at  last  been  convicted 
of  conspiracy  and  fraud,  is  U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones.  How  long  will 
United  States  Senators  be  willing  to  have  a  common  thief  as  an  associate  ? 

The  stockholders  of  the  Chollar  Silver  Mining  Company  are  the  next  to 
ask  the  Comstock  mill  ring  to  disgorge.  Mr.  M.  W.  Fox,  who  has  just 
won  his  suit  in  Hale  &  Norcross,  has  applied  to  the  court  to  become  a 
party  plaintiff  in  the  case  commenced  some  time  ago  by  a  certain  Theodore 
Fox  against  the  Chollar,  and  which  it  was  rumored  was  to  be  compro¬ 
mised.  Very  interesting  revelations  are  promised. 

The  United  States  Mint  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  has  been  used  by  the 
Comstock  mill  ring  as  a  “fence”  through  which  they  converted  their 
stolen  bullion  into  legal  money.  T.  R.  Hofer,  cashier  of  the  mill  ring’s 
Bullion  and  Exchange  Bank,  is  the  chief  clerk,  and  practically  the  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Carson  Mint,  and  in  his  dual  capacity  was  the 
“  Mother  Mandelbaum  ”  for  the  ring.  It  is  high  time  this  disgrace  to  the 
United  States  Mint  should  cease. 

The  appalling  disaster  of  fire  and  flood  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City,  Pa., 
recalls  the  Johnstown  flood  of  a  few  years  ago  in  its  tragic  details, 
with  the  added  horror  of  a  river  of  fire  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  rescue. 
The  bursting  of  a  dam  on  the  upper  waters  of  Oil  Creek  let  loose  a  flood 
that  was  in  itself  sufiScient  to  have  carried  death  and  disaster  in  its  path, 
but  one  of  the  first  structures  to  be  carried  away  by  it  was  an  immense 
tank  of  naphtha,  which  not  only  covered  the  torrent,  but  filled  the  air  with 
this  inflammable  substance.  Aspark  from  a  passing  locomotive  soon  ignited 
it  and  converted  the  torrent  literally  into  a  river  of  fire,  which  burned 
all  the  buildings  in  its  path  that  withstood  the  torrent,  so  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims,  more  hopeless  far  than  those  on  board  a  burning  ship  at 
sea,  whether  in  their  houses  or  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the  neighboring 
hills,  were  surrounded  and  engulfed  in  a  lake  of  fire.  Nothing  more  ter¬ 
rific  or  hopeless  can  be  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  destruction  of  tanks  of  petroleum  kept  up  the  supply  of  fuel,  so 
that  nothing  combustible  above  the  surface  of  the  flood  was  left.  It  is 
estimated  that  fully  300  lives  were  lost. 

LET  THE  COMSTOCK  STOCKHOLDERS  UNITE. 

The  magnificent  victory  gained  over  the  “mill  ring”  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Fox  should  so  encourage  stockholders  as  to  induce  them  at  once  to 
join  the  Mining  Stock  Association  of  San  Frani'isco,  in  pursuing  the 
thieves  who  have  robbed  other  mines  than  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  until  they 
have  been  forced  to  make  restitution  and  have  been  landed  in  the 
penitentiary.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility 
of  recovering  vast  sums  from  these  robbers,  for  the  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  “mill  ring”  are  millionaires,  and  they  are  held 
individually  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  verdict.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  the  stockholders  of  the  different  mines  were  to  join  and 
commence  suits  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars  could  be  recovered,  and 
in  addition  the  management  of  the  mines  could  be  changed,  which  would 
result  in  receiving  dividends  instead  of  paying  assessments,  and  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  stocks  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Stockholders  would  thus,  in  forcing  the  millionaire  thieves  to  disgorge, 
have  the  double  satisfaction  of  making  an  enormous  profit  on  the  present 
value  of  their  investment,  and  of  doing  the  mining  industry  an  incalculable 
service. 

The  impunity  with  which  the  Comstock  Mill  ring  thieves  have  robbed 
the  mines,  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  used  their  ill-gotten 
millions  to  buy  positions  of  honor,  whether  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
or  in  the  society  of  San  Francisco,  of  New  York,  of  Paris,  or  of  London, 
has  been  the  most  pernicious  object-lesson  that  the  mining  industry  has 
ever  had,  and  has  unquestionably  been  the  incentive  to  much  of  the  dis¬ 
honesty  that  has  almost  become  characteristic  of  mining  enterprises,  and 
that  has  frightened  from  this  inviting  field  many  millions  of  dollars  that 
prudent  capitalists  would  have  invested  but  for  this  reputation. 

Punish  the  thieves,  and  mining  will  become,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
most  popular  field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

THE  GTANIDE  PROCESS. 

The  representatives  of  the  cyanide  or  so-called  McArthur  Forrest  pro- 
cesjs’are  very  greatly  disturbed  by  what  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  said  concerning  it,  and  in  characteristic  manner  call  us  namec 
instead  of  giving  the  details  of  mill  runs  to  pro^  that  we  were 
in  error.  Probably  no  one  pays  very  much  attention  to  the  interested 
statements  of  Senator  Tabor’s  organ,  the  Denver  SfocA:  Exchange  Journal. 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  will  continue  to  state  all  the 
actual  facts  it  can  obtain  and  will  be  extremely  well  pleased  if  ultimately  it 
is  shown  that  the  cyanide  process  has  been  made  a  success.  The  only  de¬ 
tailed  specific  records  that  have  yet  been  made  public  were  those  published 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  long  before  the  McArthur- 
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Forrest  patents  were  taken  out  in  this  country.  Now  that  the  question  ig 
raised  we  shall  shortly  publish  information  that  may  determine  who 
the  actual  inTentors  were,  or  at  least  that  will  show  the  invention  to  be 
older  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  experimented  with  cyanide  solutions  for  the  extraction  of  gold 
and  siver  from  their  ores. 

The  cyanide  process  is,  as  we  stated,  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  ores,  more  especially  to  those  containing  both  gold  and 
silver.  The  conditions  which  interfere  with  its  success  in  all  cases  are, 
apparently,  not  yet  well  understood,  but  continued  investigation  and  ex¬ 
periment  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  determine  these  and  widen  the  field 
of  its  usefulness. 

The  question,  who  owns  the  process,  or  is  it  public  property  ?  is  im¬ 
portant  to  those  who  propose  using  it,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
technical  achievements. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  billingsgate  in  discussing  this  process— instead 
let  those  interested  cite  working  results  capable  of  verification,  and 
give  proof  of  priority  of  invention.  The  EInqinekrinq  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  pleased  to  publish  and  discuss  such  communications. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  NEVADA  AS  A  MININQ  STATE. 

As  the  production  of  this  former  Queen  of  Mining  States  has  fallen  off 
from  a  maximum  production  in  1878  of  $19,546,513  in  gold  and  $38,130,350 
in  silver,  a  total  of  $47,676,314,  or  nearly  50^  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States,  to  $3,520,000  in  silver  and  $2,679,675  in  gold,  a  total  of 
$6,199,675  in  1891,  while  other  States,  such  as  Colorado  and  Montana, 
notably,  as  well  as  Utah  and  Idaho,  have  progressed  wonderfully,  the 
causes  that  have  produced  this  depression  are  worth  reviewing. 

Of  course,  the  failure  of  the  Big  Bonanza  is  the  primary  cause. 
When  the  great  treasure  chamber  between  the  1,050  and  1,650  levels  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  was  exhausted  production  fell  at  once.  But 
when  we  consider  that  Colorado  and  Montana  have  progressed  despite 
the  failure  of  the  great  bonanzas  at  Lead ville,  Colo.,  and  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  veins  of  Butte,  Mont.,  it  would  seem 
that,  since  Nevada  is  beyond  question  generously  supplied  with  mineral 
deposits,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  successive  bonanzas  of  Virginia 
City,  Reese  River,  Aurora,  Eureka,  White  Pine,  Pioche  and 
Tuscarora,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  ones  of  Cornucopia  and 
Candelaria,  some  malign  infiuence  must  be  accountable  for  retard¬ 
ing  and  injuring  the  sole  industry  of  that  State.  Among  Nevada’s  draw¬ 
backs  may  be  mentioned  the  remoteness  of  the  undeveloped  portion  of 
the  State  from  railroads  ;  the  avaricious  policy  of  the  roads  where  they 
can  be  reached  and  the  absence,  due,  perhaps,  to  this  cause,  of  centrally 
located  competing  ‘  *  custom  ”  reduction  works.  Of  these  there  are  none 
save  the  mill  at  Reno  and  a  smaller  one  in  former  days  at  Rye  Patch. 

Had  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  pursued  the  fostering  policy  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  branches  would  have  been  built  enabling 
the  miners  to  ship  their  ores,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  erect  expen- 
pensive  reduction  works  at  the  mines,  usually  dry  crushing  silver  mills, 
the  heavy  cost  of  which  absorbed  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  the  mine.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  branches  would  have 
been  as  profitable,  in  almost  every  instance,  as  the  Virginia  and  Truckee, 
the  Eureka  &  Palisade  or  the  Carson  &  Colorado,  all  Nevada  roads,  owned 
by  others  than  those  interested  in  the  main  trunk  system  of  the  State. 

At  last  the  Union  Pacific  has  shown  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  situation 
at  Pioche  by  extending  their  line  from  Milford,  and  it  seems  possible 
that  the  Raymond  &  Ely  and  the  Meadow  Valley  mines,  which  formerly 
paid  nearly  5,000,000  in  dividends,  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  profit  on 
ores  which  in  early  days  would  have  been  considered  fit  for  the  waste 
dump  only.  It  is  probably  also  that  a  through  line  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Francisco  passing  through  Eureka  and  White  Pine  counties  will  give  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  mines  of  Treasure  Hill.  A  branch  built  to  Belmont 
and  Tybo  and  extending  through  the  Mud  River  country  and  Eldorado 
Caflon  to  the  Colorado  River  would  develope  a  country  where  mines  at 
present  almost  inaccessible  could  be  worked  at  a  profit.  • 

There  is,  however,  another  malign  infiuence  which  has  cast  its  blight¬ 
ing  shadow  over  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  that  is  the  Comstock  Mill  ring. 
This  infamous  combination  owns  the  entire  political  and  judicial  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  State.  It  defrauds  the  mine  owners  and  has  always  encour¬ 
aged  stock  gambling  by  the  miners,  for  by  this  means  it  gets  back  nearly  all 
their  earnings  ;  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  up  wages  in  the  entire  State, 
for  the  mine  stockholders  pay  these  and  the  mill  ring  finally  gets  them. 
The  miners,  though  getting  higher  wages  when  at  work,  are  nevertheless 
worse  off  than  in  any  other  Western  State,  while  the  mines  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  are  handicapped  by  having  to  pay  “  Comstock  wages.” 
Since  the  courts  as  well  as  the  political  representatives  of  the  State  are 
“  owned”  by  the  mill  ring,  no  man  can  get  redress  for  any  wrong  done  by 
its  tools.  The  curse  of  the  Comstock  mill  ring  is  upon  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  no  capitalists  will  willingly  risk  investments  under  its  blighting 
shadow. 
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Minirw  Bights  in  Colorado'  Lode  and  Placer  Claims,  Possessory  and 
Patented,  from  the  District  Organizations  to  the  Present  Time. 
Seventh  Edition.  By  K.  S.  Morrison.  Published  by  the  Claim  &  Hardy 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  1892.  Pages,  441.  Price,  $2.25. 
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Report  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Providence.  Pp.  105.  Illustrated. 

This  work  containing  many  records  of  meteorological  observations  in 
Providence,  contains  also  much  interesting  data  of  the  sewage  improve¬ 
ments  in  that  city. 

A  Dictionary  of  Electrical  Terms  and  Phrases.  By  Edwin  J.  Hous¬ 
ton,  A.  M.  Second  edition.  Rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  New  York’ 
The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Limited,  publishers.  8vo.,  pp.  562-570. 
Illustrations.  $5. 

The  advance  sheets  of  this  excellent  work  have  reached  us.  As  far  as 
dress  is  concerned  it  is  more  elaborate  than  the  first  edition  and  the  eon- 
tents  have  been  added  to,  making  it  practically  anew  work.  Some  5,OOo 
subjects  are  treated  of,  with  as  many  cross  references.  When  the  volume 
is  issued  we  shall  review  it  more  at  length. 

Bricks  for  Street  Paving,  An  account  of  tests  made  of  bricks  and  pav¬ 
ing  blocks,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  street  pavements  and  a  method  of 
constructing  them.  By  M.  D.  Burke,  C.  E.  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  1892. 
Cincinnati.  Pages  86.  Price  50  cents. 

These  tests  were  made  hy  Mr.  Burke  while  investigating  the  material  to 
be  used  in  paving  streets  in  Avondale,  Ohio.  Some  fifteen  samples,  each 
variety  being  from  a  different  establishment,  were  submitted  to  chemical 
analyses  and  tests  for  determining  their  absorption,  specific  gravity, 
transverse  stren^h,  crushing  strength  and  resistance  to  abrasion  and  im¬ 
pact.  As  a  result  of  the  author’s  investigation  he  recommends  a  number 
of  important  additions  to  specifications  for  paving  bricks  and  furnishes 
much  general  information  concerning  them.  The  work  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject. 

Zwioksr’s  Instructor  for  Machinists,  Firemen  and  Engineers.  By 
Philip  Henry  Zwicker,  Practical  Engineer  and  Machinist.  Geo.  A. 
Zeller,  Publisher,  St.  Louis.  Size,  4  x  6.in3;  127  pages.  Price  $1. 

An  unfavorable  impression  of  this  book  is  created  by  the  title  page,  on 
which,  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  title  above  quoted,  are  the  words, 
“  The  only  practical  work  published,”  and  an  inspection  of  the  book  con¬ 
firms  the  impression.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  some  other  so-called  practical  books  of  the  same  kind.  A  sample 
of  its  style  is  the  following  : 

An  eccentric  is  a  subterfuge  for  a  crank  ;  it  is  something  out  of  center. 
A  cam  has  no  definite  meaning  ;  it  has  1,  2,  3  or  4  motions  ;  they  are 
used  on  poppet  valve  engines. 

Q.  Can  a  perfect  vacuum  be  found  ? 

A.  No ;  about  9  to  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  14’7  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

A  Text  Book  of  Retaining  Walls.  By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  Lehigh  University.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York.  122  pages.  Price  $2. 

Professor  Merriman’s  well  known  reputation  as  a  writer  on  those  engi¬ 
neering  subjects  in  which  mathematical  ability  is  necessary  to  their  com¬ 
prehension  IS  a  guarantee  that  this  work  is  one  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  engineering  students  who  desire  to  be  grounded  on  the  fundamental 
theory  of  retaining  walls.  It  is  very  brief,  concise  in  style,  and  the 
mathematics  is  not  formidable  if  the  student  is  willing  to  take  for  granted 
the  author’s  statement  as  to  the  conditions  which  render  certain  expres¬ 
sions  a  maximum  instead  of  applying  the  calculus  to  prove  it.  The  chief 
fault  of  the  book  is  its  brevity.  When  recent  literature  contains  so  much 
valuable  matter  on  the  subject  of  retaining  walls,  dams,  etc.,  such  as  the 
discussions  and  reports  on  the  Quaker  Bridge  and  Croton  dams,  and  of  ac¬ 
cidents  to  dams,  like  that  which  caused  the  Johnstown  flood,  the  book 
might  have  been  greatly  improved  for  the  use  of  engineers  in  practice  if 
it  had  contained  a  degree  of  this  matter,  and  other  data  from  existing 
walls  and  dams,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  author’s  theory  with 
practice. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FOR  the  Year  1891.  Pp.,  270.  with  a  map. 

The  work  of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey  in  1891  was  devoted  to 
the  Pleistocene  formations  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  oak  and  pine  lands  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state, 
a  report  on  water  supply  and  water  power,  and,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Raphael 
Pumpelly,  a  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Highlands  of  Northern 
New  Jersey.  The  preparation  of  a  geological  map,  which  will  show  by 
appropriate  colors  and  symbols  the  various  surface  formations  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  underlying  rock  formations,  commonly  shown  on 
geological  maps,  also  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  b^n  begun,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  undertaking 
the  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  while  the  State  Survey  will  devote  its 
attention  to  mapping  the  surface  formations.  A  large  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  glacial  and  water  drifts  which  cover  such  a  large  area  of 
thftt  state,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  work  has  been  pursued 
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with  all  the  characteristic  thorou^thness  of  the  survey  in  previous  years. 
In  addition  it  contains  considerable  information  on  the  active  iron  mines 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  state,  with  a  few  notes  on  zinc  veins. 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  By  John  R.  Procter,  Director.  Pp.  26. 
with  maps  showing  progress  of  work. 

During  the  year  eastern  Kentucky  coal  fields  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  much  time  has  been  spent  on  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  coals  of  McGoffen  and  Floyd  counties,  anticipating  a  report  on  the 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  fields  as  a  whole.  The  valley  of  the  Kentucky 
River  and  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  have  been  thoroughly  inspected 
and  a  thorough  development  of  the  beds  of  coal  of  the  Lake  Mountain 
region,  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles,  has  been  planned  and  carried 
forward  to  completion.  A  re^rt  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  geo¬ 
logical  work  in  western  Kentucky  will  have  considerable  bearing  on  the 
development  of  the  coal  mining  interest  of  the  western  coal  fields.  The 
recent  developments  have  shown  that  extensive  bodies  of  excellent  brown 
iron  ores  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fields.  It  is  stated  that  experiments 
made  within  the  past  two  years  give  favorable  indications  that  several  of 
the  western  Kentucky  coals  are  suitable  for  cooking  purposes.  All  told 
since  the  formation  of  this  survey  in  1880  the  topography  and  geology  of 
western  Kentucky  has  been  completed  in  13  counties,  an  aggregate*  of 
4,870  square  miles,  and  17  counties  have  been  complete  in  central  Ken¬ 
tucky  with  an  aggregate  of  4,886  square  miles.  Topography  has  been 
completed  and  geology  partially  completed  in  five  counties  in  south 
central  Kentucky,  an  aggregate  of  1839  square  miles. 

The  Rational  Manuring  of  Field  Plants.  Two  lectures  by  Prof.  Paul 
Wagner,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Agricultural  Research  Station,  Darmstadt. 
Translated  by  G.  G.  Henderson,  D.  Sc.,  M.  A.  Second  edition.  Pages,  32. 
Illustrated.  Published  by  C.  &  E.  Albert,  London. 

These  series  of  lectures  give  the  results  of  a  number  of  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  in  the  manuring  of  field  crops  conducted  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  A  large  portion  of  the  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Thomas 
phosphate  powder,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  is  the  most  eflSca- 
cious  of  all  fertilizers;  that  is,  when  the  cost  Mr  unit  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  taken  into  consideration.  According  to  the  author’s  statement,  one 
pound  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  the  time  of  writing  was  S^d., 
and  one  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas’  phosphate  powder 
was  IJd.,  or,  for  an  expenditure  of  £5,  367  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  super-phosphate  were  obtained,  against  1,000  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  Thomas’s  phosphate  powder.  The  work  is  of  extreme  interest 
not  only  to  the  manufacturer  of  basic  slag  but  to  the  agriculturist 
where  such  fertilizers  can  be  obtained.  The  development  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  slag  industry  in  America  has  not  progressed  to  that  degree  which 
was  at  first  anticipated,  the  Pottstown  Iron  Company  being  the  only  pro 
ducing  works  in  the  United  States,  although  there  are  large  quantities  of 
high  phosphorus  iron  ores  in  the  Southern  States  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  utilized  in  time.  In  view  of  the  excellent  results  chronicled  by  Professor 
Wagner  it  may  seem  possible  that  such  an  industry  will  be  stimulated. 

Report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  thb  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  Pp.  296  with  plans  and  illustrations. 

This  work  by  the  committee,  and  including  a  number  of  prominent  en¬ 
gineers,  organized  June  3d,  1891,  is  a  compilation  not  only  of  all  existing 
information  on  rapid  transit  in  large  cities,  but  of  much  which  has  been  due 
directly  to  the  labors  of  the  commission  itself.  During  the  51  hearings 
given  by  the  commission  a  number  of  very  ingenious  inventions  were 
described  and  many  intelligent  suggestions  were  made  varying  from 
sidewalk  tunnels  to  bicycle  railroads.  The  work  contains  also  the 
report  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr.  George  S.  Rice,  of  Newton,  in  which 
he  describes  the  existing  street  conditions  in  Boston,  and  recommends  the 
construction  of  elevated  railroads.  The  Advisory  Board  of  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neers,  Messrs.  Theodore  Cooper,  A.  Fteley  and  Frederick  P.  Sterns,  have 
made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  and  recommend  a  circuit 
elevated  railroad  as  a  distributed  medium  for  connecting  links  between 
the  radial  lines.  In  considering  an  underground  system,  while  they  say 
that  at  the  present  time  they  are  unable  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
actual  cost  of  a  tunnel,  they  state  that  in  their  opinion  a  double  track 
tunnel  of  sufficient  magnitude  would  cost'  more  than  |3, 000,000  per  mile. 
The  elevated  system  proposed  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  including  the 
total  mileage  of  8.17  miles,  compensation  for  land  and  buildings  taken 
and  damages  to  property,  would  cost  about  $88,448,000.  ] 

This  work  is  of  great  value  to  any  one  interested  in  the  question  of 
rapid  transit  in  large  cities. 

Valve  Gears  for  Steam  Engines.  By  Cecil  H.  Peabody,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Steam  Engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno¬ 
logy.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  126  pages,  with  33  full  page  plates. 
Price  $2.50. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for  engineering  students,  the 
author’s  aim  being  to  give  tbe  learner  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
valve  gears  and  some  facility  in  their  application,  rather  than  to  make  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject.  Each  type  discussed  is  illustrated  by 
one  or  more  examples  selected  from  good  practice.  In  the  presentation 
of  the  elementary  principles  both  geometrical  and  analytical  methods  are 
used,  but  in  the  application  geometrical  methods  are  used  exclusively. 
Zeuner’s  valve  diagram  is  used,  because  it  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
and  the  author  believes  it  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  any  other.  The  plain 
slide  valve  and  its  modifications,  shifting  eccentrics,  link  motions  and 
radial,  double,  and  drop  cut-off  gears  are  all  discussed  as  fully  as  tbe  size 
of  the  book  permits.  A  good  feature  is  the  combination  of  a  skeleton 
model  with  construction  for  laying  out  link  motions  and  other  compli¬ 
cated  gears.  About  80  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analytical  discussion  of 
link  motions,  which  bristles  with  formulae  and  may  well  be  skipped,  and 
taken  for  granted  by  all  except  those  who  have  a  liking  for  difficult 
mathematics.  With  this  exception  the  book  is  readable,  although  with 
some  effort,  by  anyone  acquainted  with  elementary  geometry.  The  book 
is  well  adapted  for  students,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  practicing  en¬ 
gineers’  library,  alongside  of  the  older  treatises  on  the  same  subject. 


Mining  in  Madagascar. — In  Madagascar  only  7,419  oz.  of  gold  were 
produced.  There  are  eight  mines  in  openttiop  wbicb  1,OQO  to  1,800 
workmen  are  employed, 
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We  invite  correspondence  npon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
oaetallurCT.  Communications  should  invariably  bo  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  bo  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon  ible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


Oonstmetion  and  Maintenance  of  Beads. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir;  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  publishing  my  essay  on  “  Road  Making” 
in  your  issue  of  April  23d,  1898.  I  have  been  awarded  one  of  the  prizes; 
but  the  reward  was  due  more  to  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  AND  Mining  Journal  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  in  my 
essay.  Eugene  L.  Mundin,  Poi.ytechnic  Institute. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 1892. 


Mannfaotnre  of  Mn  On. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ; 

Sir  :  I  hear  that  at  Tennant’s  Chemical  Works  in  the  north  of  England 
an  oxide  of  manganese  (Mn  Og)  is  made  which  carries  80^  of  Mn.  and  is 
worth  from  $50  to  $56  a  gross  ton  in  New  York.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
this  is  made?  O.  B. 

Kingston,  N.  M. 

[Years  ago,  Tennants’  recovered  manganese  from  still  liquor  by  Dunlap’s 
process.  We  are  unable  to  say  if  they  continue  to  use  the  process  and 
sell  the  oxide  of  manganese,  instead  of  using  it  for  chlorine  manufacture. 
The  method  was  as  follows  : 

1.  The  excess  of  acid  in  chloride  of  manganese  liquor  is  neutralized  and 
the  iron  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

8.  Tbe  precipitate  is  settled,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  Mn.  is  decanted, 
and  sufficient  milk  of  carbonate  of  manganese  to  finally  precipitate  all 
Mn.  when  agitated  and  heated  by  steam  under  pressure  of  3  to  4  atmos¬ 
pheres,  is  added. 

3.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  Mn.  is  filtered,  washed  (if  for  colors), 
roasted  to  600  degrees  Fahr.  for  say  48  hours,  during  wiiich  time  it  passes 
from  white  to  light  brown,  dark  brown  and  black,  and  finally  contains 
about  70^  Mn  O*. 

Various  colors,  brown,  green,  black,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  a  better  method  may  be  suggested  or  even  in  use. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  J.l 


Oalculation  of  Slag  Components. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  In  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  March  5th,  1893, 1 
noticed  the  article  on  “  Calculation  of  Slag  Components.”  There  are  some 
points  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  which  I  should  like  to  have  ex¬ 
plained,  if  you  can  find  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  do  so. 

First ;  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression. 

Total,  FeO  =  -  SiO„  and  ^  CaO  ? 
c  b 

Second  :  In  your  equation,  why  do  you  say  :  "SOa;  -f  6  -i-  ’03^,  etc.  = 
why  not  'SOa;  -f-  '06  -|-  '03^? 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  clear  up  this  little  difficulty,  I  shall  be 
under  many  obligations.  George  B.  Wardman. 

San  Pedro.  N.  M.,  May  16, 1892. 

[1.  The  hypothesis  is  made  in  the  first  place  in  the  given  slag  that  the 
total  FeO  =  a,  total  CaO  =  b.  and  total  SiOg  =  c.  Then  FeO  or  a  = 

-  SiOg  or  c.  That  is  that  FeO  =  FeO,  or  a  =  a,  c  cancelling  out.  The 
c  ^ 

second  equation,  FeO  =  -j^  CaO,  is  similar.  These  equations  are  made 

simply  to  express  values  of  FeO  in  terms  of  the  other  components,  and 
permitting  of  substitution  of  figures  when  a  slag  is  to  be  calculated. 

2.  As  IW)  lbs.  of  the  third  ore  is  taken,  6  lbs.  or  is  a  positive  integer, 
not  a  mere  expression  of  percentage. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  Jr.]  ; 


The  Million  Dollar  Verdict  Against  the  Mill  Bing. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  While  congratulating  you  on  the  superb  victory  which  has  been 
gained  as  much  through  your  stand  in  the  matter  asythe  steadfast  pur¬ 
pose  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Fox  and  the  Mining  Stock  Association,  backed  by  the 
masterly  assistance  of  their  attorneys,  and  the  somewhat  novel  precedent 
in  California  of  an  uncontrollable  judge,  I  must  remind  you  that  this 
success  is  but  a  step  in  the  purification  of  the  management  of  Nevada 
mines.  Others  on  the  Comstock  are  equally  reprehensible  ;  there  should 
be  an  accounting  in  the  case  of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  Chollar  and  Overman, 
not  to  mention  the  Kentuck,  from  which  the  late  C.  C.  Stevenson,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  made  a  fortune  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  while  the  stock¬ 
holders  received  nothing  !  At  last  it  seems  as  if  public  interest  had  been 
awakened,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  this  beneficial  investigation 
ceases  the  management  of  the  mines  of  Tvsearora,  Elko  County,  Ne¬ 
vada  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  method  of  analytical  research,  with, 
it  is  to  behoped,  as  good  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross. 

The  affairs  in  Tuscarora  have  notoriously  been  rotten  for  inany  years, 
and  the  mines  in  that  camp  (and  there  are  no  better  mines  in  Nevada) 
show  but  $1,274,950  in  dividends  against  $1,606,500  in  assessments. 

The  profits  to  the  ring,  Messrs.  Bell,  Grayson  and  associates,  is  not  easy 
to  estimate,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  large.  Hoping  that 
you  can  pursue  a  line  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Tuscarora,  I  remain  grate¬ 
ful  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  (Comstock  stockholders  and  legitimate 
mining.  J*  L- 

New  York.  Jime  8,  1892.  _ 


Faulting  in  Veins.— I. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  Ateence  from  the  city  has  prevented  earlier  attention  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  answers  and  criticisms  upon  my  communication  respecting  faulting  in 
veins.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  responses  for,  like  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons, 
I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  subject.  From  some  expressions  in  the 
letters  of  my  respondents  I  judge  that  my  position  is  misconceived.  Mr. 
Stephen  H,  Emmons,  for  instance,  takes  my  remarks  “to  mean  that  ore 
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veins  do  not  as  a  rule  occupy  fault  fissures,  and  that  as  yet  no  evidence 
exists  to  prove  the  motion  of  one  vein  wall  relatively  to  another.”  Not  at 
all.  I  have  not  said  anything  like  that;  my  point  was  that  when  there  are 
no  other  evidences  of  motion  a  vein  cannot  be  proved  a  fault  by  finding 
slickensides,  striae  and  clays  in  it  unless  slickensides,  striae  and  clay  are 
really  a  proof  of  faulting,  and  that  this  has  not  been  shown.  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  rubbing  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  are 
formed. 

In  general  my  criticism  was  directed  to  the  loose  employment  of  evi¬ 
dences  which  have  not  been  critically  determined  to  be  proof  of  faulting, 
and  to  the  decoration  of  phenomena  which  either  look  like  ill  considered 
assertions  or  seem  to  be  advanced  as  facts  when  they  are  actually  no 
more  than  intellectual  conceptions  necessary  to  the  rounding  out  of  a 
theory. 

For  instance,  Mr.  S.  H.  Emmens  says  that  “every  mining*  engineer 
must  have  frequently  noticed  horses  that  have  presumably  been  formed 
by  the  relative  vertical  displacement  of  the  walls  of  a  vein  of  irregular 
dip,  in  fact  by  the  very  action  to  which  Professor  Church  seems  to  allude 
when  he  says  ‘it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  such  interlocked  walls  to  move 
on  each  other  without  shearing  off  the  projecting  bosses.’  ” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  one  mining  engineer  that  never  saw  that,  though 
I  have  worked  in  veins  with  irregular  interlocked  walls  and  hunted  anx¬ 
iously  for  such  evidences.  Moreover,  I  do  not  recollect  any  report  that 
describes  such  a  phenomenon.  Theoretically,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
S.  H.  Emmens’  assertion  has  consequences  he  does  not  dream  of.  When 
a  crevice  of  irregular  dip  is  subjected  to  such  powerful  faulting  that  the 
irregularities  are  sheared  off  you  have  a  new  crevice  of  regular  dip.  If 
ore  had  b^n  deposited  and  a  vein  finished  before  the  faulting  the  move¬ 
ment  would  show  itself  in  displacement  of  the  vein  at  the  speared  portions 
and  the  ordinary  indisputable  proof  of  faulting  would  be  supplied.  Can 
Mr.  Emmens  point  to  such  a  case  ?  If  the  vein  were  formed  after  the 
faulting  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  follow  the  line  where  the  old 
crevice  had  been  closed  by  powerful  compression,  but  would  take  the 
straight  line  of  the  new  fracture,  and  thus  we  come  back  to  Mr.  Williams’ 
assertion  that  regularity  of  dip  may  be  evidence  of  faulting,  and  we  also 
come  back  to  my  question,  what  proof  is  there  that  veins  with  irregular 
interlocked  walls  (for  such  veins  exist)  have  faulted.  If  Mr.  S.  H.  Em¬ 
mens  will  describe  such  a  case  he  will  not  only  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
one  humble  but  eager  student,  but  I  think  he  will  provide  the  makers  of 
geological  text-books  with  a  new  illustration,  fori  do  not  remember  any 
case  where  such  an  occurrence  is  figured  or  cited. 

I  regret  to  see  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons  exhibits  the  self- 
sufficiency  which  mars  too  many  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  facts  and  views  he  presents  are  not  discoveries 
of  his  own,  but  are  taken  from  Daubree,  Heim,  and  still  earlier  students 
of  fault  phenomena.  Their  works  are  open  to  any  one  who  chooses  to 
read  them,  but  Mr.  Emmons  lectures  from  them  as  if  their  studies  were 
curios  of  which  he  possessed  the  only  e  samples.  He  would  do  well  to 
read  them  again  and  learn  that  the  labors  of  a  lifetime,  however  im¬ 
portant,  may  be  expressed  without  ag^essive  egotism  and  without 
attempting  to  pose  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  science.  The  theory  of 
faults  and  veins  is  not  so  well  settled  that  fair  criticism  of  any  kind  can 
be  ridiculed  with  impunity.  He,  as  a  geologist,  may  consider  these  sub¬ 
jects  closed  and  finished,  but  I,  as  a  mining  engineer,  know  that  the  men  of 
my  profession,  who  are  brought  face  to  face  daily  with  the  phenomena  of 
veins,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  explanations  offered  them,  and  feel  that 
there  is  much  to  be  discovered  yet,  and  that  the  existing  body  of  belief  is 
confused  and  contradictory. 

His  present  communication,  like  most  of  his  writings,  shows  the  uncer¬ 
tain  tenure  of  half-comprehended  deductions,  and  while  he  takes  a  bold 
stand  he  hastens  to  contradict  himself  by  showing  that  it  is  an  untena¬ 
ble  position. 

In  his  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  he  undertakes  to  place  himself 
squarely  against  my  assertion  that  “  no  one  has  given  the  least  proof  that 
the  slow  movement  which  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  could  produce  a 
polish,”  but  he  first  abandons  polish  as  a  non-essential,  next  he  shows 
that  pressure  is  as  important  as  movement,  and  he  finishes  by  declaring 
that  molecular  deformation  and  striated  surfaces  are  the  result,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  proof,  of  motion  and  pressure.  In  the  sixth  paragraph  he  denies 
the  frequency  of  repeated  movement  in  faults  and  sustains  me  in  saying 
that  the  motion  of  fault-walls  is  not  to  be  comp^ed  to  artificial  polishing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Emmons’  confusion  of  ideas  is  due  to  a  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  phenomena  he  discusses.  Confining  our¬ 
selves  for  the  moment  to  slickensides  (which  are  distinct  from  striae)  we 
find  that  geologists  recognize  three  modes  of  its  formation: 

1.  Rubbing. 

2.  Deformation,  as  when  a  plastic  substance  like  clay  is  forced  through 
an  opening.  In  this  I  include  what  Daubree  calls  pure  crushing;  “  un 
simple  kcrasement  dans  VinUrieur  desroches.” 

3.  Deposition  of  such  a  substance  as  pyrite  under  such  conditions  (per¬ 
haps  of  pressure)  as  will  produce  a  surface  composed  of  those  extremely 
fine  par^lel  lines  which  we  know  as  polish. 

I  have  no  new  method  of  formation  to  disclose  unless  the  friction  of 
clay  under  pressure  mentioned  below  is  new,  but  I  maintain  my  original 
contention  that  if  there  are  three  modes  in  which  slickensides  can  be 
formed  we  have  no  right  to  use  the  discovery  of  slickensides  in  a  vein  as 
a  constant  proof  of  only  one  of  them— rubbing,  and  therefore  faulting.  I 
think  Mr.  Emmons’  letter  sustains  me  fully,  for  though  he  says  (para¬ 
graph  4)  that  nature  presents  many  instances  of  polish  produced  by  slow 
and  regular  movement,  be  goes  on  to  prove  it  so  far  as  faults  are  con¬ 
cerned  by  striae  !  He  does  not  give  one  instance  of  slickensides  produced 
in  that  way,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  striae  and  slickensides  are 
not  the  product  of  the  same  action. 

He  adduces  in  addition  the  well-known  case  of  glacial  action  which 
does  produce  a  polish  as  well  as  striations,  but  I  think  his  illustration  is 
unfortunate.  We  shall  probably  never  know  the  rate  at  which  the  great 
glacial  sheets  moved  over  the  world,  but  we  may  assume  it  to  have  been 
more  rather  than  less  than  the  rate  of  existing  glaciers,  or  say  from  9^  to 
15i  in.  per  24  hours.  Assuming  an  average  of  1  ft.  a  day,  365  ft.  per  year, 
36,500  ft.  per  century,  we  have  quantities  which  I  believe  far  exceed  those 
which  geologists  have  bad  in  mind  when  the^  have  spoken  of  slowness  of 
movement  in  connection  with  faulting  and  with  great  plications  of  strata 
lasting  through  geological  epochs  and  accompliwed  so  slowly  that  even 


rigid  rocks  are  not  cracked  by  them.  Mr.  Emmons  has  mentioned  slow 
motion  in  many  of  his  writings,  and  in  reading  them  I  have  never  got 
the  impression  that  he  meant  such  a  rate  as  soven  miles  per  century  !  Nor 
do  I  think  any  other  geologist  would  call  that  slow  for  rock  movements. 

There  is  another  reason  than  speed  why  ice  sheets  polish.  Daubree 
showed  that  the  furrow  cut  by  a  pebble  varied  in  section  as  the  pebble 
wore  away,  and  that  when  the  pressure  was  strong  enough  to  crush  the 
pebble  and  produce  fine  powder,  polishing  might  succeed  striatiens.  He 
also  made  an  observation  that  gives  the  vein  geologist  a  valuable  hint, 
i.  e.,  that  soft  rocks  polish  hard  ones,  and  he  suggests  that  soft  bodies 
like  ice  may  under  pressure  produce  polish.  I  am  aware  that  the  polish¬ 
ing  action  of  glaciers  may  be  in  part  maintained  by  the  extremely  fine 
powder  that  is  itself  a  product  of  fine  polishing,  and  which  gives  glacial 
streams  their  milky  discoloration.  But  I  agree  with  Daubree  in  thinking 
that  without  this  powder  ice  itself  may  be  an  efficient  polishing  material. 

An  ice  sheet  presents  conditions  favorable  to  polishing  which  we  may 
safely  say  are  never  present  in  faults.  A  rock  lying  under  an  ice  sheet 
may,  in  one  year,  be  rubbed  by  a  ribbon  of  ice  365  ft.  long  which,  unlike 
Daubree’s  pebbles,  presents  at  the  end  of  the  year  exactly  the  same  sur¬ 
face  as  at  the  beginning,  works  under  the  same  pressure  and  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  soft  polishing  material.  Surely  no  one  will  pretend  that 
such  conditions  exist  in  faults.  Even  if  we  admit  the  rapid  movement  of 
365  ft.  per  year,  the  uniform  shape  and  hardness  of  surface  could  not  be 
inaintained.  The  walls  would  act  like  Daubree’s  pebbles,  large  projec¬ 
tions  obliterating  the  track  of  small  ones,  coarse  sand  or  rough  surface 
destroying  polish,  and  all  producing  furrows  that  diminished  as  the  pro¬ 
jections  move  away. 

Daubree’s  suggestion  has  value  in  the  study  of  slickensides,  for,  if  ice 
can  polish  under  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  glacier,  why  cannot  polish 
be  produced  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure  by  powerfully  forcing  clay  over 
them?  Let  us  assume  a  crevice  with  clay  of  any  composition  in  it, 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  controversy,  we  will  say  has  been  created  so. 
Subject  this  crevice  to  such  a  compressive  force,  without  vertical  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  movement,  that  the  clay  begins  to  flow,  could  not  the  result  be 
polishing?  We  know  that  no  vein  or  fissure  has  uniform  conditions 
over  its  whole  area.  There  will  be  clay  in  one  place  and  not  in  another, 
soft  rock  here,  hard  rock  there.  Pressure  may  produce  a  transference  of 
the  soft  material  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  under  this  great 
pressure  the  softest  and  most  comminuted  material  might  become  a 
powerful  polishing  agent.  Such  an  action  would  explain  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  find  the  whole  surface  of  a  fissure  covered  with  slickensides. 
and  we  would  not  have  to  call  in  the  supposition  so  commonly  employed 
now,  that  slickensides  once  formed  have  been  removed  by  solution,  etc., 
the  fact  being  that  slickensided  surfaces  probably  offer  greater  resistance 
than  rugose  surfaces  to  the  attack  of  solutions. 

I  am  inclined  to  give  this  probable  mode  of  making  slickensides  consid¬ 
erable  importance,  for  I  have  noticed  frequently  slickensides  that  seemed 
to  be  formed  by  a  smear  of  plastic  material  thinly  spread  over  a  surface 
that  might  have  considerable  roughness.  I  have  produced  precisely  the 
same  effect  in  making  those  round  tables  with  cement  surface  which  are 
used  in  concentrating  works.  A  bed  of  coarse  concrete  is  first  laid 
down,  the  coarser  and  more  angular  the  better,  and  the  smooth  surface  is 
given  by  spreading  pure  cement  in  a  layer  which  is  as  thin  as  paper  over 
the  projections  of  the  bed,  but  of  course  filling  in  the  depressions. 

The  action  suggested  might  even  form  striations,  for  while  the  efficiency 
of  the  clay  as  a  polishing  agent  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  its  soft¬ 
ness  and  fineness,  the  movement  of  coarser  material,  pressed  out  by  the 
same  force,  would  produce  striations.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  a  fissure  containing  a  mass  of  clay,  in  which  are  embedded 
pebbles  of  all  sizes  and  operated  on  by  a  strong  compressive  movement, 
we  have  precisely  the  condition  of  glacial  erosion,  only  much  intensified. 
Given  an  outlet,  movement  of  the  plastic  mass  must  take  place.  The 
pebbles  become  cutting  tools  that  score  the  solid  walls  over  which  they  are 
forcibly  pressed.  The  clay  is  at  once  the  tool  holder  and  a  polishing  powder. 

If  the  discharge  of  the  squeezed  out  clay  takes  place  at  the  outcrop  of 
the  fissure,  the  general  movement  and  the  resulting  lines  of  abrasion  will 
be  substantially  vertical.  I  do  not  mean  to  press  this  idea  too  far,  for  in 
general  I  should  say  that  the  results  of  this  scoring  would  not  exhibit  so 
much  uniformity  of  direction  as  we  find  in  the  striation  of  vein  walls. 
But  is  this  uniformity  of  direction  so  positive  as  we  imagine  it  to  be  ?  It 
is  partly  because  the  literature  of  vein  geology  does  not  contain  critical 
answers  to  such  questions  of  detail  as  this  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  a 
halt  and  challenge  the  received  opinions  upon  some  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  science.  John  A.  Chukch. 

New  York,  June  1, 1892. 

{To  be  Concluded.) 


An  Interesting  Hindoo  Ceremony. — ^The  ancient  ceremony  of  tala- 
baram,  or  weighing  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  against  an  equivalent 
weight  of  gold,  was  performed  this  year  with  great  pomp,  the  present  Ma¬ 
harajah  being  an  orthodox  Hindoo  and  a  stickler  for  tradition.  Months 
before  the  ceremonies  his  Government  bought  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  converted  into  coin.  After  presenting  an  ele¬ 
phant  to  the  shrine,  the  Maharajah  entered  the  temple  and  mounted  one 
of  the  scales,  his  sword  and  shield  being  laid  in  his  lap.  In  the  other 
scale  the  newly  struck  coins  were  put  in  by  the  first  and  second  princes 
untU  the  Maharajah  rose  in  the  air,  the  priests  chanting  Vedic  hymns.  In 
addition  to  this  the  band  played  and  the  guns  fired.  Afterward  the  coin 
used  was  distributed  among  about  15,000  Brahmins. 

Iron  in  Japan. — Some  time  ago,  says  Iron,  Mr.  Otsuka,  a  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  discovered  an  iron  mine  at  Kamaishi,  in  Iwate  Prefecture.  The 
precise  place  of  the  find  is  called  Daisensan,  and  Mr.  Otsuka  now  esti¬ 
mates  the  deposit  to  contain  nearly  seven  million  tons  of  iron.  A  vernac¬ 
ular  paper,  in  mentioning  the  fact,  refers  to  the  steel  works  projected  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  points  out  that  since  the  quantity  of  iron 
required  annually  for  the  use  of  the  works  was  estimated  at  forty  thou¬ 
sand  tons,  this  new  mine  at  Kamaishi  is  capable  of  supplying  the  factory 
for  142  years.  “Who  will  say,”  asks  the  journal,  “that  Japan  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  in  a  position  to  produce  her  own  iron  ?”  But  the  real 
trouble,  it  is  understood,  is  not  lack  of  good  iron  ore,  but  absence  of  fuel 
in  the  neighborhood  of  places  where  ore  is  found.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  difficulty  that  the  Kamaishi  mine  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  expended  large  sums  in  endeavoring  to  work  it  profitably. 
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ELEOTBO-OEEHIOAL  MANUFAOTUBE  OF  OHLOBATE  OF  POTASH  AT 
VALLOBBES,  8WITZEBLAND. 


Translated  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  Ai  Oi  Enappf 


It  has  been  known  for  a  long:  time  that  if  a  solution  of  chloride  of  po¬ 
tassium  is  submitted  to  electrolysis  under  certain  conditions  chlorate  of 
potash  will  be  formed.  This  formation  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  produced 
by  a  secondary  reaction;  the  electric  current  frees  the  chlorine  at  the 
anode  and  pot^ium  at  the  cathode;  the  chlorine  is  transformed  into 
hypochlorous  acid,  which  forms  hypochlorite  of  potash,  and  this  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  chlorate  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Messrs.  QAll  and  De 
Montlaur  have  succeeded  since  1887  in  manufacturing  this  substance 
commercially,  and  at  the  Exposition  of  1889  exhibited  electrolytic  chlorate 
of  potash  made  at  the  works  of  VilJers-sur-Hermes  (Oise),  France. 

To  be  able  to  compete  advantageously  with  the  chemical  manufacture 
of  chlorate  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  many  difficulties  which  have 
been  studied  and  are  now  solved.  Since  the  26th  of  June,  1890, 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  chlorate  has  also  been  carried  on  by 
the  Electro-Chemical  Company  at  Vallorbes,  Switzerland,  near  the 
French  frontier  ;  it  is  a  model  electro-chemical  manufactory.  To 
make  one  kilogramme  of  chlorate  of  potassium  per  hour  it  takes  20  H.  P. 


Each  dynamo  gives  a  tension  of  150  volts  at  the  poles.  They  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  kind  of  three-wire  distribution,  that  is  to  say,  in  one-half  of 
the  series  of  baths  the  positive  poles  are  connected  to  the  negative  poles 
of  the  other  half.  The  common  point  of  the  two  groups  of  series  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  cable  insulated  from  the  earth  ;  the  end  of  this  cable  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  copper  strip  connected  with  the  10  machines  by  means  of  10 
conductors,  one-half  going  to  the  positive  poles  of  five  machines  and  the 
other  to  the  negative  poles  of  five  others.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  they  can  stop  a  series  of  baths  by  stopping  the  corresponding  dy¬ 
namo.  There  are  270  biths,  of  which  the  rectangular  ones  are  for  elec¬ 
trolyzing.  These  baths  have  partitions  separating  the  cathodes  from  the 
anodes,  preventing  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potassium  formed.  Although  it  may  have  the  form  of  chlorate,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  potash  pr^uced  react  at  the  cathode  upon  the 
free  chlorine  at  the  anode. 

The  cathodes  are  iron  plates;  the  anodes  are  made  of  thin  sheets  of 
platinum,  about  0‘1  mm.  thick,  supported  by  an  iron  frame  protected  by 
rubber.  The  electrodes  are  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  baths.  These  are 
electrically  insulated  from  the  floor  by  porcelain  cups  filled  with  oil, 
allowing  the  workmen  to  touch  the  baths.  A  25;^  solution  of  chloride  is 
distributed  in  the  baths.  It  is  arranged  that  the  electromotive  force  shall 
be  about  five  volts  at  each  bath.  The  temperature  is  raised  and  the  cur- 


General  View  of  the  Installation  at  Vallorbes.  *  “ 


A  little  calculation  will  show  that  at  the  ordinary  price  of  coal  the  elec¬ 
trolytic  process  is  not  practical  if  steam  is  used,  so  hydraulic  power 
must  be  utilized.  They  have  done  this  at  Vallorbes,  the  motive  power 
being  taken  from  the  Orbe  River,  which  falls  30  meters  with  8,000  H.  P. 
It  is  at  the  picturesque  waterfall  of  Saut-du-Day,  represented  by  Fig.  4, 
that  the  factory  is  situated. 

The  hydro-electric  factory  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  the  old  portion, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1890,  is  seen  on  the  left  of  Fig.  4  ;  the 
other  part  is  new.  The  old  part  has  10  Thury  dynamos  of  160  H. 
P.  each,  nine  working  continuously  day  and  night,  the  tenth  being  in 
reserve.  Each  dynamo  is  driven  direct  by  a  turbine  of  the  Jacob  Riether 
system,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  turbines  and  dynamos  make  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  turbines  are  one  metre  (39.37  in.)  in  diameter. 

The  Thury  dynamos  are  six  pole  machines,  weighing  six  tons  each, 
and  develop  100,000  watts.  They  have  been  working  for  18  months,  with 
but  two  unimportant  stoppages  for  repairs 

Fig.  3  g;ves  the  general  plan  of  the  hydro-electric  works,  old  and 
new.  In  the  old  part  can  be  seen  the  10  dynamos  and  turbines  men¬ 
tioned;  the  new  part  has  10  dynamos  of  700  H.  P.  each.  These  dynamos, 
constructed  for  a  pressure  of  150  volts,  are  Thury  dynamos  of  a  new  type, 
operated  by  turbines. 

The  electro- chemical  works  receive  the  current  by  cables  of  large  size; 
the  distributioD  of  electric  energy  to  the  baths  is  dope  ip  a  particular 

way 


rent  is  regulated,  which  furnishes  the  necessary  temperature  for  the 
transformation  of  the  hypochlorite  into  chlorate.  The  chlorate  of  potash 
formed  crystallizes  in  the  bath  and  is  almost  insoluble.  After  some  hours 
it  is  taken  out,  washed  and  strained.  By  recrystallization  a  perfectly 
pure  chlorate  is  obtained.  When  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed, 
hydrogen  is  also  formed  by  the  secondary  reaction  of  the  potassium  upon 
the  water.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  is  about  100  cubic  meters  per  ton  of 
the  chlorate  obtained;  it  is  disengaged  in  bubbles,  which  takes  with  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  room  containing  the  electrolyzers 
is  perfectly  ventilated  by  chimneys.  The  chloride  of  potassium  taken  up 
by  the  hydrogen  falls  upon  the  roofs  of  the  works,  forming  a  white  coat. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  treated  daily  exceeds  50  cubic  meters.  The  re- 
crystalnzation  of  the  chlorate  and  chloride  solution  necessitates  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  enormous  quantities  of  the  solution  ;  all  this  work  is  done  by 
pumps  driven  by  electric  motors.  Before  the  new  installation  of  the  two 
dynamos  of  700  H.P.,  the  Vallorbes  works  delivered  to  commerce  over  a 
ton  per  day.  It  has  produced  400  tons  per  year.  The  net  cost  of  electrolytic 
chlorate  will  be,  it  appears,  30^  to  40^  less  than  chemical  chlorate. 

The  installation  of  the  hydro-electric  works  cost  260,000  francs  ($52, (XH)) 
for  the  mechanical  work,  which  for  3,000  H.P.  (86  francs,  $17.20  per  H.P.) 
is  low.  With  the  dynamos,  construction,  etc.,  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
is  less  than  600,000  francs  ($120,000) ;  less  than  200  francs  ($40)  per  H.P. 

From  a  chemical  point  oi  view  there  are  many  advantages ;  the  first 
materials  ar«  abup<l^t;  aod  cheap ;  it  has  po  obstructing  residue,  and  tbs 
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eleciro-cheniical  process  is  absolutely  indej^ndent,  and  is  not  tributary  to 
the  great  chemical  works  which  were,  until  now,  the  onlj  manufacturers 
tf  chlorate. 

The  enlarging  of  the  Vallorbes  factory  will  double  the  output.  The 


CoMBiNEn  Dynamo  and  Turbine. 

installation  of  this  factory  marks  the  first  step  in  the  electro  chemical 
industry,  and,  from  an  electric  and  hydraulic  point  of  view,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind. 

This  installation  does  great  credit  to  the  founders  of  the  works,  Messrs. 
De  Montlaur&  Boucher. 


INTEODUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAGNETIC  SEPARATION  OF  IRON 

ORE-I. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  Axel  Sahlin,  M.  E.,  New  York. 

PART — I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  USE  OF  CONCENTRATES. 

As  late  as  1872  pig  iron  was  made  in  the  United  States  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  furnace  plants,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  mainly  re- 
lying  on  local  ores,  fuel  and  flux.  The  steel  makers’  imperative  demand 
for  quality,  coupled  with  the  rapidly  declining  value  of  pig  iron,  soon 
forcra  the  greater  number  of  these  “home  industries”  to  shut  down  per¬ 
manently,  and  new  plants  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  some  cases  have 
sprung  up  to  take  their  places.  These  of  necessity  *  have  become  cen¬ 
tralized  in  districts  where  ample  comunication  and  superior  raw  mater¬ 
ials  close  at  hand  have  warranted  their  construction,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  can  to-day  distinguish  four  distinct  geographical  groups  of  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  the  Eastern,  the  Ohio  Valley ,,;the  Lake  Front  and  the  Southern 
group.  Not  included  in  either  of  these,  there  are  a  number  of  detached 
works  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Georgia  to  Washington; 
blit  their  output  and  importance  as  compared  to  that  of  either  of  the 
four  groups  is  so  insignificant  that  in  this  general  sketch  they  may  well 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

To  impart  to  the  layman,  not  directly  familiar  with  iron  or  ore  ques¬ 
tions,  an  idea  of  the  demand  and  pressing  need  for  concentrates  and  the 
consequent  prospective  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  new  industrry 
of  concentration  of  iron  ores,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  point  out  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  as  to  supplies,  transportion  and  in  raw  materials,  in  each 
of  the  above  mentioned  groups  of  blast  furnaces. 

The  Eastern  furnaces  have  the  great  advantage  of  large  home  market, 
intelligent  and  comparatively  cheap  labor,  and  ample  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  The  scarcity  of  native  high  grade  ore  is,  however,  the  greatest 
drawback  to  successful  iron  making  in  the  East.  It  has  compelled  two  of 
the  largest  iron  producers  in  this  section  to  open  extensive  mines  in  Cuba. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  supplied  is  also  drawn  from  the  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  mines,  distance  about  1,500  miles,  and  yetanother  part  comes  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  whence  importations  are  made  possible  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  .And  yet  inexhaustible  quanti¬ 
ties  of  low  grade  magnetites  are  found  in  every  Eastern  state,  which,  if 
suitably  prepared  and  purified  would  tend  to  make  this  section  independ¬ 
ent  of  foreign  ore,  and  enable  its  iron  manufacturers  to  compete  more 
successfully  with  the  growing  West  and  South.  Without  such  a  supply 
of  local  ores  the  making  of  pig  iron  in  the  East,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
has  seen  its  best  days. 

The  Ohio  Valley  has  the  advantage  of  cheap  and  excellent  fuel,  but 
high  grade  ores  must  even  here  be  imported  from  the  Upper  Lake  regions, 
a  distance  of  800  to  900  miles,  involving  two  separate  handlings  of  the 
ore  before  it  reaches  the  furnaces.  Central  location  and  excellent  and 
cheap  fuel  will,  however,  without  a  doubt  for  long  time  to  come  insure 
to  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  a  most  prominent  place  as  an  iron  producing 
center. 

The  Lake  shere  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  making  of  high 
grade  iron,  as  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  Bessemer  ore  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  mined  within  easy  reach  of  the  inland  seas,  and  the  roll¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  railroads,  returning  empty  after  delivering  the  surplus  of 
Western  produce  to  the  Eastern  ports,  enables  the  transportation  compa¬ 
nies  to  offer  exceedingly  low  rates  for  carrying  fuel  westward,  so  that 
Connellsville  coke  at  tiipes  has  been  put  down  in  Chicago  at  almost  the 
same  cost  as  in  Pittsburg, 

The  South  is  not  yet  a  producer  of  Bessemer  iron,  and  a  future  South¬ 
ern  steel  industry  will  naturally  have  to  be  based  in  main  on  the  basic 
and  perhaps  also  on  the  direct  steel  processes.  Yet  deposits  of  low  grade 


magnetites  are  found  in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where  the  Cranberry  field  contains  a  solid 
stratum  of  42^  ore,  extending  over  25  miles  in  unbroken  length  and 
measuring  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  in  width,  low  in 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  impregnated  with  epidote  and  other 
silicious  minerals.  From  it  alone  ore  enough  may  be  recovered  by  sepa¬ 
ration  to  supply  an  acid  steel  industry  of  magnificent  proportions. 

While  thus  the  South  and  the  West  at  present  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  native  ore,  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  East  are  greatly  in  need  of  cheaper 
raw  material,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  supply  these  sections  with 
high  grade  ores  at  low  cost  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  their  furnaces. 
It  DOW  appears  to  be  the  mission  of  the  separating  process  to  produce  the 
much  needed  local  Bessemer  ore. 

Jigging  and  washing  plants  have  long  been  used  and  are  in  some  places 
doing  good,  if  also  somewhat  extravagant  work.  They  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  applying  to  hematites,  as  well  as  magnetites,  and  thus  reach 
a  wider  field  than  the  magnetic  separator.  We  defer  description  of  their 
modus  operandi  as  not  strictly  pertaining  to  our  subject. 

Beside  furnishing  improved  ore,  these  plants  have  filled  the  most  im- 
(Kirtant  mission  of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  using  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  fine  ore  without  running  the  risk  of  clogging  up  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to 
find  a  market  for  concentrates.  The  pet  theory  of  the  metallurgist  then 
was  that  the  charge  should  necessarily  consist  of  good  sized  lumps;  the 
limestone  was  seldom  broken  smaller  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  cubes.  Of  two 
available  ores,  that  which  was  coarser  always  had  the  decided  preference. 
Old-fashion^  and  inefficient  blowing  machinery  may  to  some  extent 
have  justified  the  importance  given  to  the  size  of  the  ore,  but  later  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  blast  pressure  in  an  anthracite  furnace  when 
working  on,  say,  50^  of  fine  concentrates  only  increases  from  1  lb.  to  1^ 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  has  been  a  long  and  hard  struggle  before  concen¬ 
trates  have  at  last  obtained  a  recognition  as  a  standard  ore  of  anything 
like  equal  value  per  unit  of  iron  with  first-class  ores.  It  has  been  almost 
necessity  that  enforced  this  recognition. 

How  difficult  has  been  the  task  of  convincing  the  metallurgical  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  value  of  concentrates  has  been  strikingly  told  by  Mr.  Austin 
Gorham,  who,  at  the  time  as  general  agent  of  the  Chauteaugay  mines, 
was  first  placing  large  quantities  of  fine  concentrated  ore  on  the  market. 
In  1883,  Mr.  Gorham  succeeded  in  placing  a  sample  of  100  tons  with  a 
large  Pittsburg  firm.  The  next  year  the  same  firm  ordered  50(>  tons,  and 
the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  gave  the  new  ore  a  trial  by 
taking  a  200  ton  lot.  In  1885  the  same  concern  used  5,000  tons,  and  in 
1886  20,000  tons.  In  1888  the  whole  product  of  the  works,  or  80,i  00  tons, 
found  ready  sale,  and  the  heaviest  buyer  was  yet  the  same  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  who,  five  years  jireviously,  had  given  the  fine 
ore  the  first  trial. 

Except  among  ultra-conservative  metallurgists,  concentrates  to-day 
have  few  antagonists  among  American  blast  furnace  managers.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  dii'ty  ore,  not  fine  ore,  causes  the  periodi- 
C£d  scaffolds  and  deposits  on  the  bosh  walls,  known  as  dirt  troubles.  Pro¬ 
gressive  managers  even  crush  the  limestone  used  as  flux,  though  in  so  doing 
a  certain  percentage  will  necessarily  be  ground  almost  as  fine  as  flour.  The 
incorrect  theory  that  concentrates  would  run  like  hot  sand  through  the 
porous  column  of  the  blast  furnace  charge  has  also  been  exploded.  It 
seems  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the  ore  has  reached  a  zone  where  a  temper¬ 
ature  of,  say,  about  500°  centigrade  prevails,  a  partial  reduction  takes 
place,  which  renders  the  ore  pasty,  and  causes  it,  in  its  descent,  to  cling 
to  the  lumps  of  fuel  and  flux.  Thus  the  remarkably  slight  increase  of 
blast  pressure  in  the  furnace  using  fine  concentrates  is  fully  explained. 
The  great  specific  gravity  of  concentrates  high  in  iron,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  prevents  any  considerable  carrying  off  of  the  same  with  the  escap¬ 
ing  gases. 

The  question  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  entire  ore  mixture  can  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  made  up  of  concentrates  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
One  of  the  large  Eastern  steel  companies  producing  a  Bessemer  iron,  than 
which  none  better  is  made  in  America,  work  on  a  mixture  containing  5(h^ 
of  concentrates,  all  of  which  pass  a  53  mesh  screen,  •while  the  other  50;? 
are  made  up  of  earthy  Cuban  hsematites  and  other  ores  equally  fine.  The 
author  has  it  on  best  authority  that  no  difficulty  in  handling  this  charge 
has  been  experienced.  The  output  from  the  furnaces  has  rather  been  in¬ 
creased  than  the  contrary.  The  economy  in  fuel  and  flux  has  proven 
quite  considerable,  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  fully  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  The  manager  does  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  if  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  concentrates  would  permit  him  to  increase  the  amount  used  to  75;? 
of  the  entire  ore  mixture. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Langdon  describes  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Use  of  Concentrates 
in  the  Port  Henry  Furnaces,”  read  before  the  Institute  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineers,  how  he  commenced  using  a  burden  containing  of  concen¬ 
trates,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  until  of  all  the  ore  charged 
was  in  the  shape  of  concentrates  crushed  to  pass  a  20-mesh  screen.  No 
deleterious  effects  were  noticed  in  the  working  of  the  furnaces. 

The  manager  of  a  blast  furnace  plant  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has 
stated  to  the  writer  that  he  experimentally  ran  one  of  his  furnaces  en¬ 
tirely  on  concentrates  averaging  62^  of  iron  and  crushed  to  a  fineness  of 
12  mesh.  The  furnace  was  working  regularly,  but  unfortunately  the 
supply  of  concentrates  gave  out,  so  that  the  experiment  had  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Numerous  furnaces  all  through  the  East  are  now  continuously  using 
from  20;?  to  50^  of  concentrates.  The  amount  used  being  limited,  rather 
by  the  availablej  supply  than  by  any  reluctance  to  increase  the  per¬ 
centage. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  yet  a  certain  number  of  furnace  mana¬ 
gers,  who  on  one  ground  or  another  contend  against  concentrates.  Some 
even  on  the  very  ground  of  their  richness.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
is  that  concentrates  have  come  to  stay,  and  that  they  will  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the  iron  industry 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  becoming  the  means  of  rendering  available  and 
valuable  numerous  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  scatteied  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

No  country,  possibly  excepting  Sweden,  possesses  such  a  wealth  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  as  America;  in  the  New  England  States  numerous  iso¬ 
lated  mines  are  found,  the  Appalachian  range  composed  in  gieat  pait  of 
crystalline  Archaean  rock,  contains  great  veins  and  strata  ot  magnetite 
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University  College,  London,  on  specimens  of  stones  from  representative 
quarries  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  says  that  it  is  his  intention  to  follow 
these  up  with  experiments  on  building  stones  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  tables  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  English  engineers  and 
architects,  as  the  standard  compilation  hitherto  used  is  getting  out  of  date. 
Tliis  old  compilation  was  made  in  1839  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  curiously  enough,  after  having  gone  to  this  trouble  and  ex- 
l)ense  they  chose  a  dolomite  which  has  proved  incapable  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  atmosphere  in  London. 

The  majority  of  the  granites  tested  naturally  came  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Aberdeen.  The  Scotch  say  that  there  is  enough  granite  round 
Aberdeen  to  supply  a  handsome  tombstone  for  every  inhabitant  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  they  would  very  much  like  to  fulfill  the  contract  at  once.  The 
crushing  load  of  this  granite  averages  1,250  tons  (of  2,240  lbs.)  to  the 
square  foot,  but  some  quarries  yield  granites  whose  crushing  strength  is 
from  1,320-1,360  tons.  The  sandstones  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  gave  a  mean 
crushing  load  of  1,025  tons  per  square  foot.  We  hoped  to  see  some  facts 
with  regard  to  the  granites  and  serpentines  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  but  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  paper  at  all.  On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  there 
are  mountains  of  excellent  granites  and  magnificent  serpentines  waiting 
for  somebody  to  work  them. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  testing  of  materials  is  brought  out  in  the 
report.  It  has  wen  hitherto  a  common  practice  to  interpose  a  sheet  of 
lead  or  thin  pieces  of  wood  between  the  piece  of  stone  to  be  crushed  and 
the  dies  of  the  testing  machine.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  secure  a  perfectly  uniform  pressure  all  over  the  cube  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lead  or  wood  yielding  and  accommodating  itself  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Professor  Beare’s  experiments, 
however,  showed  that  the  introduction  of  lead  or  wood  very  largely 
educes  the  crushing  strength  of  the  specimen.  This  he  explains  as  fol- 


the  usual  rust-brown  color  and  appearance,  was,  when  powdered,  practic¬ 
ally  altogether  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  specimens  of  rust  which 
first  drew  the  author’s  attention  to  this  subject  were  large  rust  scales 
obtained  from  some  old  tramway  metals  which  he  was  led  to  col¬ 
lect  and  examine  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  crust  ^ 
often  present  upon  metallic  meteorites.  The  production  of  this  magnetic 
oxide  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  tnill  scale,  because, 
when  bright  iron  wire,  plates,  rods,  nails,  etc.,  were  artificially  rusted  in 
many  ways  with  free  access  of  oxygen,  in  almost  every  instance  a  large 
amount  of  magnetic  oxide  was  formed.  These  observations  have  some 
practical  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  wrought  iron 
structures  from  rust. 

Cupro-des-cloizite  in  Mexico. — In  Chemiker  Zeitung  Signor  F.  Pisani 
says  that  the  rare  mineral,  cupro-des-cloizite  is  found  in  fair  quantity  in 
the  argentiferous-lead  deposits  of  Zacatecas  in  5-10  millimetre  thick 
crusts.  In  its  exterior  the  mineral  is  similar  to  the  Tyrole^  prehnite. 
The  streak  is  light  yellow;  it  is  only  transparent  in  very  thin  flakes;  it 
has  a  resinous  lustre;  its  density  was  6  06.  The  analysis  gave : 

As,Os  =  4-78.  V^Og  =  17-40,  PbO  =  58-90, 

Cub  =  8-80,  ZnO  =  11-40,  HgO  =  3-10, 
from  which  the  formula 

(PbZnCulgAsVgOgg  -t-  3  HgO. 

After  investigation  of  the  existing  analyses  of  des-cloizite,__cupro-des- 
cloizite,  psittacinite,  mottramite,  tritochorite,  eusynchite,  araoxen,  and 
blackenbuschite.  Signor  Pisani  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
only  the  following  independent  minerals:  (1)  Des-cloizite,  analyzed  by 
Damour;  (2)  the  cupriferous  des-cloizite,  analyzed  by  Rainmelsberg.  To 
I  the  first  eusynchite  could  be  added,  to  the  second  psittacinite,  provided  it 
I  were  not  a  separate  sp^ies.  At  all  events,  dechenite,  which  contains 
^  zinc,  may  be  considered  identical  with  eusynchite. 
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throughout  its  length  from  Canada  through  Eastern  New  York,  Northern 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  ^uth 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  While  in  some  places  this  magnetite  is  rich  and 
pure  enough  to  command  a  market  in  its  natural  state,  the  far  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  out  croppings  is  too  low  in  iron  or  too  impure  to  be  of  value 
without  separation.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  other  inex¬ 
haustible  strata  of  similar  ore  are  found.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  new 
state  of  Washington,  where  mining  operations  have  been  commenced. 
Colorado,  in  New  Mexico  and,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  other  states  of  the 
far  West,  contain  deposits  which  as  yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  available 
for  iron  making. 

In  short,  there  exists  in  America  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  low  grade 
magnetite,  which  through  separation  only  can  be  made  of  value. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  paper  on  the  building  stones  of  Great  Britain 
by  Prof.  T.  Hudson  Beare  appears  among  the  latest  batch  of  publications 
issued  by  the  English  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  gives  the  results 
of  very  exhaustive  crushing,  absorption  and  elasticity  tests  carried  out  at 


lows;  The  compressive  forces  produce  lateral  dilatation,  and  consequently 
a  tension  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure;  now  under  the  great 
pressure  in  the  testing  machine  the  lead  flows  laterally  and  the  friction 
thus  caused  between  it  and  the  face  of  the  cube  sets  up  a  very  considerable 
additional  tensile  stress,  the  result  being  that  the  cube  is  torn  asunder  into 
a  series  of  prisms  parallel  to  the  axis  of  pressure.  In  some  experiments  he 
conducted  with  cubes  of  stone,  with  and  without  the  lead  sheets,  it  was 
found  that  their  presence  reduced  these  crushing  strengths  by  from 
35-52^.  _ 

MAGNETIC  IRON  RUST. 

At  the  recont  meeting  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  of  the  Australasian  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  advancement  of.  Science,  Prof.  Liversedge,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Sidney,  read  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  rusting  of  iron.  The  author 
remarked  that  in  books  upon  chemistry  it  was  usually  stated  that  iron  rust 
was  composed  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  but  on  examining  a 
very  large  number  of  specimens  of  rust  from  many  different  places  and 
from  iron  articles  of  various  kinds,  and  formed  under  very  varied  condi¬ 
tions,  he  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  rust  contained  more  or 
less  magnetic  oxide  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  rust,  although  presenting 
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THE  TKI0K8  OF  HIlSrEBS. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  Dan  de  Qnille. 

Among:  those  who  came  to  the  CJomstock  camps  in  the  rush  caused  by 
the  silver  excitement  were  many  mere  adventurers — men  who  knew  next 
to  nothing:  about  mining,  and  who  had  no  intention  of  settling  down  to 
hard  work  of  any  kind.  They  came  over  the  mountains  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  towns  and  camps  because  they  thought  the  newly  discovered  silver 
mines  offered  a  promising  field  for  all  manner  of  trickery,  and  such 
swindling  operations  as  are  practiced  by  men  who  live  by  their  wits.  The 
one  thought  of  these  fellows  was  to  make  a  “  raise  ”  in  some  way  and 
then  “  skip”  the  country.  Probably  there  were  also  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  at  first  hoped  to  make  a  big  strike  by  honest  prospecting, 
in  whom  were  presently  developed  streaks  of  latent  trickery  when  they 
found  themselves  unsuccessful  and  flat  broke. 

There  were  in  the  new  camp  a  set  of  fellows  who  might  be  termed 
“  owl  ”  prospectors —men  who  haunted  the  saloons  and  gambling  games 
all  night  and  then  retired  to  their  dens  and  slept  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  Toward  evening,  when  the  miners  were  coming  into  town 
from  their  work,  the  “owls”  would  make  their  appearance  amid  the 
throng  that  filled  the  main  street,  pretending  to  have  just  come  in  from  a 
prospecting  trip  among  the  hills.  Dressed  as  miners,  they  would  have 
their  canvas  overalls  and  woolen  shirts  freshly  daubed  with  yellow  clay, 
and  would  drop  mysterious  hints  of  being  on  the  track  of  a  big  thing. 
Soon  they  would  have  “  on  their  string”  some  of  the  men  of  money  wJio 
were  on  the  watch  to  cheaply  get  hold  of  mining  property.  These  mine- 
hunters  were  many  of  them  in  business  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento 
and  other  California  towns,  as  keepers  of  stores,  shops  and  the  like,  and 
knew  nothing  of  mines  or  mining,  therefore  were  just  the  men  to  be 
caught  by  the  pseudo  prospectors. 

At  that  time  a  man  had  only  to  take  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  quartz 
and  pretend  to  be  examining  it  with  a  magnifying  glass  in  order  to  at 
once  become  the  center  of  an  eager  crowd.  Such  being  the  case,  the  owl 
prospectors  had  no  trouble  in  hunting  up  subjects.  They  came  of  their 
own  accord.  They  would  almost  force  their  eagles  and  double  eagles  into 
the  hands  of  the  pretended  prospectors,  saying :  “  You  may  need  this 
while  tracking  up  your  vein,  and  if  you  need  a  little  more  let  me  know. 
All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  give  me  some  kind  of  a  show  when  you  make  your 
location  and  record  your  claim.” 

Once  the  bogus  prospectors  had  thus  tapped  a  few  purses  they  reported 
progress  daily  in  the  work  of  tracing  up  their  rich  “  float.”  and  took  up 
regular  collections  for  tools,  powder,  fuse,  and  all  manner  of  imaginary 
expenses.  Once  a  man  had  begun  to  contribute,  he  continued  to  do  so  in 
the  hope  of  presently  getting  his  money  back.  The  sham  prospector, 
therefore,  always  felt  sure  of  his  victim  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  first 
bleeding. 

Men  might  in  those  days  be  heard  to  say  :  “  I  am  doing  no  prospecting 
myself,  but  I  have  half  a  dozen  men  out  scouting  the  hills  in  various 
directions,”  little  suspecting  that  their  men  were  snoozing  in  dug-outs, 
brush  shanties  and  old  tunnels,  studiously  keeping  out  of  sight  during 
working  hours. 

The  owl  prospectors  always  had  in  tow  plenty  of  men  who  were  ready  to 
treat  all  thf  “  chain  lightning”  they  could  hold  ;  indeed  there  were  men 
who  were  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  “filling  them  up”  and  who  were 
suspicious  and  distressed  if  they  saw  their  pet  prospectors  accepting  the 
alcoholic  hospitalities  of  other  parties. 

In  those  wild  and  exciting  times  men  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
holding  piles  of  twenty-dollar  pieces  that  reached  from  their  waists  to 
their  chins,  shouting  their  offers  for  “  feet”  in  various  mines.  At  that 
time  interests  in  mining  claims  were  sold  by  the  foot — men  talked  of 
“  feet”  instead  of  “  shares.”  The  streets  were  full  of  men  anxious  to  buy 
feet  in  almost  any  kind  of  vein  that  yielded  a  prospect  in  silver,  however 
small.  They  had  come  over  from  California  to  invest,  and  did  not  wish 
to  return  without  being  able  to  boast  of  having  an  interest  in  a  silver 
mine.  Big  prices  were  then  paid  for  “  feet”  in  many  outside  claims  that 
never  yielded  a  paying  amount  of  either  of  the  precious  metals,  for  at  that 
time  people,  even  the  best  of  miners,  saw  no  reason  why  almost  any  of 
the  big  quartz  veins  of  the  country  should  not  turn  out  to  be  as  rich  as 
the  CSmstock  when  properly  explored.  Men  then  said As  all  quartz  ■ 
veins  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  are  gold  bearing,  so  all  on  the 
eastern  slope  carry  silver,” 

As  all  the  country  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  northward  to 
the  Arctic  was  then  a  virgin  mining  field,  honest  but  impecunious  pros¬ 
pectors  willing  to  venture  out  into  the  wilds  of  the  mountains  and  deserts 
could  have  any  kind  of  “  grub-stake  ”  they  asked  for.  They  were  in  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  rocky  wilds  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  seen  towering 
through  the  purple  haze  far  to  the  east  of  the  Comstock  camps,  there 
were  possibilities  that  might  exceed  the  imaginings  of  even  the  most  san¬ 
guine.  It  would  be  almo.st  like  exploring  another  planet.  In  finding  the 
Comstock,  near  the  base  of  the  Sierras,  we  seemed  to  have  just  touched 
upon  the  edge  of  a  vast  unexplored  mineral  world.  But  those  who  went 
forth  into  the  unknown  wilds  would  be  obliged  to  brave  the  danger  of  be- 
ng  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  a  whole  legion  of  other  dangers. 

How.ever,  if  they  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives,  many  others  were  very 
ready  to  risk  the  money  required.  The  prospectors  could  have  the  best 
of  riding  horses,  all  the  pack  mules  they  wanted,  the  best  of  weapons 
and  the  choicest  of  provisions — outfits  good  enough  for  so  many  English 
lords.  Money  with  which  to  fit  out  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
very  best  style  could  be  raised  in  20  minutes  any  day,  if  it  were  known 
that  the  prospectors  were  going  into  some  new  and  unexplored  section  of 
the  country.  The  men  who  undertook  these  distant  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
peditions  were  almost,  without  exception,  courageous  and  honest;  they 
always  did  the  best  they  could  for  the  men  who  sent  them  out.  Yet  there 
were  a  few  parties  who  obtained  splendid  outfits  and  then  slipped  back 
over  the  mountains  to  California,  being  too  cowardly  to  venture  into  a 
region  where  there  was  danger  of  losing  their  scalps. 

The  tricky  prospectors  were  found  among  those  who  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  strike  out  into  the  virgin  wilderness.  Their  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  within  a  circuit  of  20  or  30  miles  of  the  Comstock  towns.  A  trick 
of  these  was  for  a  pair  of  them  to  take  up  a  mining  claim  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place,  putting  into  their  location  notice  the  names  of  eight  or  ten 
men  known  to  have  money.  They  would  then  start  a  shaft  or  tunnel  and 


this  done  would  every  month  call  upon  the  men  they  had  selected  for 
partners  and  collect  from  $10  to  $20  from  each.  The  men  selected  to  be 
thus  assessed  were  business  men  and  such  others  as  could  not  well  spare 
time  for  a  trip  of  investigation  to  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles  into  rugged 
mountains.  Some  pairs  of  such  prospectors  would  make  three  or  four 
“  wild-cat”  locations  and  collect  money  regularly  from  as  many  different 
sets  of  partners.  Occasionally  they  would  do  a  little  work  on  one  or 
other  of  their  locations— just  enough  to  swear  by — but  most  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  reading  blood-and-thunder  literature,  hunting  or  loafing 
in  neighboring  camps. 

There  were  some  men  who  while  thus  drawing  money,  provisions  and 
supplies  on  a  worthless  wildcat  location  would  be  working  and  spending 
all  on  a  mine  some  miles  away  which  they  individually  controlled. 

A  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  developing  a  promising  quartz  vein  in 
the  Como  Mountains,  twenty  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  who  brought  in 
ore  samples  and  made  collections  of  coin  fortnightly  and  who  seemed  fast 
nearing  a  bonanza,  was  finally  ascertained  to  be  giving  his  individual  at¬ 
tention  to  wood-chopping.  He  was  doing  nothing  at  all  at  mining.  During 
a  whole  summer  he  regularly  collected  assessments,  loaded  his  burro 
with  provisions,  jingled  the  extra  double-eagles  in  his  pockets  and  mean¬ 
dered  up  through  the  mountains  to  his  Como  wood  ranch.  He  was  cut¬ 
ting  wood  for  sale  to  the  mining  works  and  once  in  two  weeks,  when  on 
his  way  to  the  city,  stopped  at  an  old  tunnel  on  Gold  Cafion  and  procured 
samples  for  the  delectation  of  his  milch  kine  in  town. 

A  druggist  in  Silver  City  paid  a  fellow  assessments  regularly  every 
month  for  over  a  year,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  delving  in  a 
tunnel  on  a  claim  near  Genoa,  where  he  had  set  him  to  work,  whereas  he 
was  all  the  time  at  work  on  a  claim  of  his  own  twenty  miles  away,  in 
quite  another  direction. 

Very  little  successful  “  salting”  of  claims  was  done  in  the  early  days. 
There  weie  men  among  the  adventurers  who  understood  the  various 
dodges  of  planting  gold  dust  in  placer  mines,  as  practiced  by  minors  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  inclined  to  such  rascality  ;  but  to  “salt”  a  mine  with  silver  was 
impossible.  The  trick  was  tri^  in  several  ways,  but  the  ore  of  the  Ophir 
and  other  leading  mines,  which  it  was  necessary  to  use,  possessed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  and  characteristics  so  peculiarly  its  own  that  it  was  everywhere 
recognized  almost  on  sight — it  contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  quartz  of 
outside  mines.  The  few  attempts  made  were  by  dumping  quantities  of 
the  very  lowest  grade  of  Comstock  ore  into  the  bottom  of  shafts  or  winzes 
where  a  strong  now  of  water  had  been  struck,  and  whence  it  could  only 
be  fished  out  in  small  quantities.  But  nothing  was  made  at  such  games 
by  those  who  attempted  them  ;  they  found  themselves  objects  of  ridicule 
and  their  mines  stood  condemned  by  their  own  action. 

In  one  instance,  in  1863,  a  quantity  of  silver  coin  was  melted,  granu¬ 
lated  by  being  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  then  tamped  into  holes  made 
in  clay  seams  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  by  driving  down  a  drill.  This  was 
in  an  outside  mine  called  the  North  Ophir.  For  a  day  or  two  there  was  a 
big  excitement  about  free  silver  having  been  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fhaft  that  could  be  panned  out  in  grains  and  nuggets  the  same  as  gold, 
but  the  trick  was  exposed  before  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  stock  in  the  mine.  The  assayers  at  once  found  that  the  metal 
produced  contained  precisely  the  amount  of  copper  that  is  used  as  an  alloy 
in  our  silver  coins,  and  it  was  even  reported  tnat  the  date  was  found  on 
one  piece  of  coin  that  had  not  thoroughly  melted. 

Before  buying  a  mine  off  (or  outside  of)  a  well  known  vein — as  the 
Cknnstock  or  other  large  lode — mining  men  claim  the  right  to  explore  it 
in  their  own  way.  They  pay  no  attention  to  either  the  decomposed  ore 
or  the  solid  ouartz  already  dug  out.  Their  examination  is  extended  so 
far  into  the  nrm  and  virgin  quartz  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  obtain¬ 
ing  reliable  samples.  The  mining  “pig”  cannot  be  sold  in  the  “poke.” 

There  were  some  in  the  earl /  days  who  tried  salting  their  claims  by 
pulverizing  the  rich  ore  of  the  Comstock  and  mixing  it  with  decomposed 
material  in  their  shafts  and  tunnels,  but  the  trick  was  discovered  as  soon 
as  it  was  found  that  nothing  of  value  could  be  obtained  from  the  solid 
quartz.  Such  an  attempt  always  gave  a  mine  a  “black  eye,”  as  the 
miners  phrased  it,  and  soon  the  game  was  given  up  as  a  losing  one. 

Men  of  the  confidence  stripe  sometimes  played  off  as  coming  from 
mines  found  in  some  distant  and  secret  place  small  pieces  of  the  richest 
Ophir  ore,  obtaining  from  credulous  persons  loans  or  gifts  of  money, 
“  square  meals,”  or  drinks,  according  to  what  they  thought  their  dujie 
would  stand.  Those  who  practiced  tnis  game  were  generally  careful  to 
select  samples  that  contained  no  quartz.  The  peculiar  grain  and 
crystallization  of  the  Comstock  was  not  easily  mistaken — was  too  well 
known — but  a  lump  of  pure  sulphide  of  silver  from  one  place  would  be 
much  like  a  lump  of  the  same  ore  from  another  locality.  Men  who 
played  this  dodge  would  claim  to  have  found  the  ore  they  exhibited  in 
some  w'ild  region,  from  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  on  account 
of  Indians  or  some  other  trouble  or  mishap. 

Able  and  accomplished  liars  at  times  appeared  in  this  line  who  were 
capable  of  holding  a  long  list  of  gullible  contributors  for  several  weeks 
with  no  other  aid  than  a  few  well  selected  pocket  samples  of  Ophir  ore. 
They  were  never  quite  ready  to  head  a  party  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  find. 
First  they  must  have  money  to  pay  a  big  boaid  bill  they  pretended  to 
owe  ;  then  a  horse  and  weapons,  and  finally  when  they  could  invent  no 
new  excuses,  and  were  about  to  be  cornereid,  they  skipped  between  two 
days  for  California,  Even  the  Piute  Indians  got  hold  of  this  game  and 
managed  to  draw  from  their  white  brothers  presents  of  blankets,  coin  and 
other  good  and  useful  things.  Indeed  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
the  Indians  knew  of  whole  mountains  of  silver  to  which  they  could  lead 
the  way  could  they  be  induced  to  yield  up  the  secret.  In  some  instances 
Indians  did  lead  parties  of  miners  on  wild-goose  chases  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  guiding  them  hither  and  thither  while  the  “  grub”  lasted  and  then 
disappearing  in  the  wilds. 

A  trick  was  successfully  played  upon  a  party  of  San  Francisco  men  in 
1861  by  some  Silver  City  miners  who  were  prospecting  a  vein  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz.  The  vein  was  very  “spotted”  and  the  pockets  when 
found  were  small.  The  miners  had  a  shaft  down  about  25  ft.  on  their 
vein,  and  having  reached  a  rich  pocket  that  covered  the  whole  bottom 
were  anxious  to  sell,  as  they  might  sink  50  ft.  further  without  finding 
another  spot  as  rich.  In  Virginia  City  they  found  three  men  of  money 
from  San  Francisco  who  wished  to  invest  in  a  mine,  and  who  were  well 
pleased  with  the  samples  of  ore  shown  them.  The  San  Franciscans  agreed 
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to  go  to  Silver  City  in  a  few  days  and  examine  the  mine,  when,  if  they 
found  all  satisfactory,  they  would  pay  the  price  asked— $20,000. 

With  the  San  Francisco  trio  was  a  fourth  man  who  was  impecunious, 
but  not  contentedly  so.  This  man  “  approached”  the  miners  on  the  sly, 
and  saying  he  had  great  influence  offered  to  talk  the  San  Francisco  men 
into  buying  the  mine,  provided  he  were  given  a  share  of  the  spoils.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  have  $500  if  a  sale  were  made.  Then  it  was 
arranged  that  on  a  certain  day  the  Silver  City  men  would  not  go  near 
their  mine,  that  they  should  be  at  work  at  anpther  place  a  mile  away.  On 
that  day  their  confederate  was  to  take  his  friends,  the  San  Francisco 
capitalists,  to  the  mine  on  the  sly  and  assist  them  in  prospecting  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft  in  the  most  thorough  manner;  he  telling  them  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  owners  would  be  at  work  on  another  claim  for  a  day 
or  two. 

The  three  San  Franciscans  bit  at  once.  They  thought  it  would  be  a 
clever  trick  to  steal  a  march  on  the  “  honest  miners.”  They  dug  into  all 
parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  obtained  wonderful  prospects.  Free 
gold  was  visible  in  almost  every  piece  of  quartz  they  dug  out.  In  short, 
they  readily  paid  the  $20,000  a.sked  for  the  mine  and  set  to  work  in  the 
shaft  expecting  to  get  their  money  back  in  less  than  a  month.  They  had 
not  gone  down  over  2  ft.,  however,  before  they  were  in  barren  quartz. 
They  did  much  work  but  never  found  anything  except  a  few  insignificant 
pockets.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  they  dare  not  complain  of  their  bad 
luck,  for  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  the  mine  they  had  boasted  to  many 
friends  of  the  cunning  way  in  which  they  had  prospected  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  It  was  long  before  they  heard  the  last  of  their  mining  venture. 
When  they  talked  of  there  being  a  big  thing  in  a  mine  their  friends  would 
ask  them  if  they  had  been  prospecting  it  “  on  the  sly.”  The  $500  which 
their  honest  friend  received  changed  his  luck;  he  remained  in  the  country 
and  presently  secured  a  fat  State  office. 


MAflAZHTB  HACK  SAW. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  by  C,  H.  Tucker,  Jr,,  Bro.,  of  New 
York.  It  is  designed  to  cut  metal  bars  or  rails  by  the  application  of 
power,  A  belt  may  be  run  to  the  saw,  and  connected  to  the  small  pulley 
in  the  cut  shown.  The  pulley  is  arranged  to  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear 
by  means  of  the  upright  rod  attach^  to  the  connecting  collar.  When 
connected  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  saw  through  the  crank  disk, 
and  connecting  rod  shown.  Arranged  on  the  saw  guide  is  an  adjustable 
friction  block.  The  crank  disk  is  slightly  eccentric,  and  the  friction  block 
bearing  on  the  disk,  just  as  the  saw  commences  the  back  stroke,  lifts  the 


IMPEOVED  POCKET  WIRE  GAUGE. 


The  little  implement  shown  at  full  size  in  the  illustration  is  finely  fin¬ 
ished  in  German  silver,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  elec¬ 
tricians,  linemen,  and  all  having  occasion  to  use  wire  for  any  electrical 
purpose.  By  placing  the  wire  in  the  V-shaped  opening  between  the  mov¬ 
able  arm  and  the  edge  of  the  gauge,  and  moving  the  arm  around  until 
the  wire  is  closely  held,  the  shoulder  of  the  arm  and  its  radial  line  will 
indicate:  (1)  The  American  or  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge  of  the  wire,  (2)  the 
safe  current  it  will  carry  in  amperes,  and  (3)  the  ohms  resistance  per  foot 


of  copper  wire.  Then  by  formula  as  stamped  on  the  arm,  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  determined  the  size  of  wire  required  to  carry  any  number  of  lamps 
any  distance. 

The  figures  on  the  front  of  the  gauge,  near  the  centre,  indicate  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  wire  gauge,  and  those  on  the  outer  edge  show  the  am 
peres  the  wire  will  safely  carry  before  raising  its  temperature  30°.  On 
the  back  of  the  gauge  is  given  the  ohms  resistance  of  a  foot  of  copper  wire 
of  any  size,  as  shown  by  the  gauge.  This  resistance  is  multiplied  by 
seven  to  find  that  of  a  foot  of  iron  wire,  or  by  thirteen  to  find  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  a  foot  of  German  silver  wire.  This  very  useful  implement  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Novelty  Electric  Company,  whosb  factory 
and  warerooms  are  at  50  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  IMPROVED  T-SQUARE. 

The  T-square  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  the 
invention  of  E.  L.  Deane,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  square  is  so  arranged 
that  not  only  can  the  desired  angle  be  laid  off,  but  the  square  may  be  set 
at  or  near  the  desired  angle  and  then  be  accurately,  set  by  the  clamp. 


saw  sufficiently  to  have  it  complete  the  entire  back  stroke  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  material  on  which  it  is  operating. 

The  saw  is  similar  to  a  band  saw,  except  that  it  is  not  endless.  One 
end  of  the  band  is  fastened  in  the  outer  end  of  the  saw  frame  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  clamp  ;  the  band  then  passes  through  the  inner  clamp,  and 
thence  to  a  magazine  cup,  where  it  is  coiled,  in  a  form  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  work  is  held  in  position  during  the  cutting  operation  by  an 
ordinary  slide  clamp.  The  saw  is  held  in  position  by  a  moving  slide.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  will  cut  perfectly  at  any  angle  ;  also,  that  the  life  of  the 
saw  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  form  on  account  of  there  being  no 
wear  on  the  back  stroke. 

TEE  MINERAL  PRODOCTION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  from  the  Engineer  gives  an  idea  of  the  mineral  pro¬ 
duction  of  New  South  Wales: 

Minerals.  Qua^tUy.  I  jggo.  Value.  1891. 


Gold .  oz. 

Silver* .  “ 

Coal . Ions 

Shale .  “ 

Coke . 

Tin . 

Copper . 

Iront . 

Antimony . 

Bismuth . 

Silver,  lead  and  ores . 

Manganese . “ 

Oxide  of  iron  and  pig  iron. .  “ 

Zinc  Spelter .  “ 

Lead,  pig .  “ 

Limescone  (flux) .  “ 

Alumite .  “ 

The  Noble  Opal . lbs. 

Sundry  minerals . tons 

Cobalt .  “ 

Fireclay .  “ 

Lime .  “ 

Marble  ..  packages 

Stone  (buildings) . No. 

Stone  (ballast) . tons 

Grindstones . No. 

Slates .  ” 


127,260-641 
496,552-201 
3,060,876-48| 
56,010  00 
31,097-00 
3.668-75 
3,745-90 
3,413-44 
1,026-00 
2-10 
131,039-65 
100-00 
455-30 
210-45 
1-26-00 
41,1.36-001 
2-20-00 
195 
973 


1.53.335-62 
729..590  05 
4,037,929-30 
40,349-00 
30,310-35 
3.144-52 
4,525-55 
4,125  81 
914-85 
0-40 
147,779-70: 
138-20 
228*75 1 
218-60' 
190-65! 
74,057-00 
704-00: 


£  s.  d. 
460,284  16  2 
95,410  0  0 
1,279.088  19  5 
104.103  7  6 
41,147  3  7 
329,841  0  0 
173,311  0  0 
39.948  12  2 
20,240  8  6 
306  0  0 
2,667,144  0  0 
325  0  0 
884  0  0 
2.378  0  0 
1,387  0  0 
41,989  5  9 
3,000  0  0l 
15,600  0  0| 
7,252  0  0 


£  s.  d- 
5.58,305  1  2  3 
134.850  0  0 
1,742.795  12  6 
78,160  0  0 
34,473  5  10 
271  412  0  0 
205,093  0  0 
36.101  0  3 
22,065  0  0 
500  0  0 
3,484,739  0  0 
340  0  0 
434  0  0 
2.622  0  0 
2,0-25  0  0 
65,357  6  2 
1,888  0  0 

. 3,2i7'‘d"6 

470  0  0 


I .  55  0  0 

I  .  958  0  0 

.  2,577  0  0 

.  5,205  0  0 

..: .  713  0  0 

.  311  0  0 

.  351  0  0 

£5,283,840  13  1  £6,665,009  17  0 


l^e  units  at  the  upper  end  of  the  head  operate  upon  a  center,  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  main  pivotal  point.  This  adjustment  compensates  for  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  drawing  board.  The  protractor  is  also  arranged  for 
adjustment  by  means  of  the  set  screws  shown;  thus,  the  blade  may  be 
made  to  take  any  desired  position.  The  blade  is  held  in  place  by  means 
of  an  eccentric  damn  instead  of  the  milled  nut,  as  generally  used. 


♦  The  greater  part  of  the  silver  produced  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  silver  lead, 
t  Not  manufactured  from  the  ore,  but  from  old  iron. 

N  OT&— 24,(XX)  carats  of  emeralds  were  got  at  Emmaville,  but  the  value  is  not 
known. 

Increase  in  value:  Gold,  £98,020  16s.  Id.;  silver,  £39,443 ;  coal,  £463,706 
12s.  Id. ;  copper,  £31,782;  antimony,  £1,816  11s,  6d.;  bismuth,  £194; 
silver,  lead,  and  ores,  £817,595 ;  manganese,  £15 ;  zinc  spelter,  £244 ; 
lead  (pig),  £438;  limestone  (flux),  £23,368  5d.;  cobalt,  £470;  fireclay, 
£55 ;  lime,  £9.58  ;  marble,  £2,577  ;  stone  (building),  £5,205  ;  stone  (bal- 
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last),  t‘713;  grindstones,  £311;  slates,  £351.  Total  increase,  £1,487,260 
Is.  Id. 

Decrease  in  value:  Shale,  ?25,943  7s.  6d.;  coke,  £6,673  17s.  9d.;  tin, 
£58,429  48.;  iron,  £3,847  lls.  lid.;  oxide  of  iron  and  pig  iron,  £450  ;  alu- 
mite,  £1,112  ;  the  noble  opal,  £15,600  ;  sundry  minerals,  £4,035.  Total 
decrease,  £116,090  178.  2d.  Net  increase,  £1,487,260  Is.  Id. 


ELECTRIC  HEAT  ALARM  FOR  OVERHEATED  BEARINOS. 

The  system  consists  of  an  automatic  device  which  is  situated  on  the 
liearing,  and  which  closes  a  local  battery  circuit  when  the  bearing  reaches 
a  certain  temperature.  The  battery  circuit  is  connected  to  a  drop  an¬ 
nunciator  with  an  alarm  bell,  which  may  lie  situated  in  the  engineer’s 
ottice  or  in  any  convenient  place,  the  annunciator  having  a  number  on  it 
for  every  bearing  eijuipped  with  the  device.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 


alarm  bell  rings  the  engineer  has  but  to  look  at  the  annunciator  to  learn 
at  a  glance  which  bearing  is  running  hot,  and  by  <juick  attention  can 
either  cool  off  the  bearing,  or  at  least  prevent  any  damage  from 
occurring. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  center  plug  is  removed,  and  the  hollow 
screw  .1  is  inserted  The  screw  is  then  turned  down  until  the  bell  rings  ; 
then  it  is  adjusted  for  any  desired  temperature.  The  screw  D  is  always 
connected  w-itli  the  battery  and  the  bell  or  annunciator  to  A.  The  use  of 
two  colored  wires  is  advised.  The  device  is  manufactured  by  the  P^lectric 
Heat  Alarm  Company  of  Boston. 


JOSEPHINITE,  A  NEW  NICKEL-IRON. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Melville  describes  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  a 
new  nickel-iron  which  has  been  found  in  Oregon.  It  exists  mixed  with 
silicates  in  the  form  of  pebbles  and  smooth  boulders,  and  on  analysis  the 
proportion  of  iron  to  nickel  by  molecular  volume  is  2  to  5.  The  alloy  is 
strongly  magnetic.  The  pebbles  are  in  color  greenish  black  with  bright 
areas  of  the  grayish  white  alloy.  The  greenish  black  portions  consist  of 
course  of  silicate,  and  when  broken  show  greenish  yellow  and  deep  green 
colors  and  a  resinous  luster  resembling  noble  serpentine.  Other  pebbles 
contain  also  a  silicate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;this  silicate  is  compact 
and  on  fracture  shows  a  slight  brown  color  and  vitreous  lustre,  w’hile 
exposed  surfaces  are  reddened  by  ferric  oxide.  The  analysis  of  the  peb¬ 
bles  and  silicates  are  as  follows  ; 


Nickel  free.  Ni . 

(ktbalt,  Co . 

Iron,  free.  Fe . 

Pyrrhotite,  FeTS, . 

Chromite.  FeO.  CrOa _ 

MaKnetite,  FeO.  Fe-jO-a. 

Copper,  Cu . 

Arsenic,  As . 

('hlorine.  Cl . 

Silicates  (anhydrous) . . . . 


Composition. 

Si0.j . 

AljOa . . 

Fe/K . 

)Ni.  f:o)0 . 

CaO . 

MgO . 


Na.,0 . 

H-aO  above  100‘’  C 


ANALYSIS  OK  PEBBLES. 


Per  cent. 
....  60-45 
....  0.55 
....  23-22 

HjO  below  lOOec . 

H2O  above  100“  C . 

(-Oj, . 

Per  cent. 

....  0.55 

Volatile  matter . 

-•|  0-12 
.  0  .50 

Nickel  combined . 

100-55 

...  .  0*26 

....  0-23 

Iron  combined . 

....  004 

Sulphur . 

....  12  26 

Chromium . 

ASALYSIS  OK  SILICATES.  ZZT” 

Insoluble  silicate.  Soluble  silicate. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

.  t.‘j-6.S  38  23 

.  fi-.58  2'3I 

.  877  15-88 

. undetermined.  2-49 

.  It  03  1214 

.  28-01  19-85 

.  0-35 

.  8-72 


Total . 100  02 

Of  s|)ecial  interest  is  the  metallic  portion. 

Fe . 

Ni . 


100  00 

Two  analyses  gave  : 


(1) 

23  30 
00-47 


(2)  At.  ratio. 
23-09  0-41 

00-43  1-03 


From  this  ratio  is  deduced  the  formula  Fe^NiB. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  a  few  examples  of  nickeliferous 
iron  which  form  an  instructive  series  : 


Catarinite.  Octibbehitc. 


Iron .  03  09  .37  09 

Nickel .  33  97  5  4-09 


Atomic  ratio  F:  Ni..  I’ICO‘58  0‘00:l-02 


Formula . .  Fe.jNi  FcaNij 


Awaruite. 
31  02 
07  03 
0-55- 1-17 
2(FeNid 

FcjNia 


Josephinite. 

23-22 

00-45 

0-4l:ia3 

FejNit 


The  origin  of  the  pebbles  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  occur  in 
large  quantities  in  the  placer  gravel  of  a  stream  in  Josephine  County. 
Oregon,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  come  from  some  dike  hitherto 
undiscovered. 


Proposed  Manufacture  of  Bails  by  the  Mannesman  Process. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Revue  Industrielle,  a  proposition  is  on  foot  to  make  steel 
rails  by  the  Mannesman  process.  The  rails  will  be  hollow  and  the  in¬ 
terior  space  will  be  filled  with  sand  or  other  material.  Preferably  the 
sand  will  be  placed  in  the  interior  before  the  rail  is  quite  completed,  and 
in  the  final  operations  it  is  hojied  that  the  heat  from  the  metai  will  be 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  mass  into  a  solid  block.  It  is  claimed,  though  it  ii- 
not  apparent  on  what  ground,  that  for  equal  weights  of  metal  a  greater 
strength  can  be  obtained  by  this  process  than  with  the  solid  rails  ;  but 
conclusive  tests  have  yet  to  lie  made. 


ON  THE  BEST  FORM  OF  SAFETY  FUSES. 

The  danger  in  blasting  in  a  coal  mine  does  not  arise  entirely  from  the  shot 
itself;  it  also  arises  in  some  cases  from  the  fuse  communic,tting  its  flame  to 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
making  the  safety  fuse  really  safe.  No  doubt  electric  ignition  is  the 
safest  of  all,  but  the  apparatus  is  too  cumbrous  for  its  general  adoption. 
Until  some  other  method  receives  greater  favor  than  safety  fuse  ignition 
it  is  well  for  us  to  see  by  what  means  the  old  system  can  be  made  as  safe 
as  possible.  In  Lee  Annales  dea  Mines  M.  Janet,  engineer  in  the  French 
Corps  des  Mines,  gives  a  long  and  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject,  and 
as  it  is  a  useful  one  in  showing  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  we 
give  an  abstract  of  it  herewith. 

M.  Janet  gives  the  following  as  the  causes  by  which  firedamp  may  hi 
ignited  by  the  standard  “safety,”  burning  1-li  metres  per  second  :  (1)  By 
the  incandescent  substance  used  to  light  the  end  of  the  fuse  ;  (2)  by  the 
sparks  issuing  from  the  end  at  the  moment  of  lighting  ;  (3)  by  the  little 
explosions  that  the  fuse  may  cause  while  burning,  and  (4)  by  the  gases  due 
to  the  combustion  of  the  explosive,  which  .‘appreciably  precedes  the  de¬ 
tonation,  when  the  fuse,  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  cartridge,  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  explosive. 

The  last  cause  of  danger,  which  no  appliance  can  prevent,  has  the great 
dis^vantage  of  making  the  safety  of  the  colliery  dependent  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  miner ;  but  this  disadvantage  has  been  lessened  since  the 
firing  of  shots  in  mines  subject  to  outbursts  of  gas  has  been  intrusted  to 
special  hands. 

The  little  explosions  result  from  two  distinct  causes,  viz.,  (1)  the  pres 
ence,  in  the  central  core  of  powder,  of  grains  of  appreciable  size,  and  (2) 
insufficient  strength  in  the  outer  covering.  All  powder  used  for  fuses 
should  therefore  be  very  carefully  sifted,  and  the  covering  should  consist 
of  several  thicknesses  of  material.  The  white  “safety”  is  preferable  to  the 
black,  because  the  tar  used  to  coat  the  latter  might  be  ignited  by  a  little 
explosion. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  amadou,  or  German  tinder,  will  not  ignite 
firedamp,  though  no  direct  experiment  has,  to  the  author’s  knowledge, 
determined  the  question:  and  sparks  of  flint  and  steel  have  lieen  proved 
by  the  recent  experiments  of  the  French  Explosives  Commission  to  he 
without  danger  in  an  explosive  mixture.  The  practice  of  lighting  German 
tinder  through  the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp  is,  however,  likely  to  cause 
serious  danger  from  several  causes;  and  so  are  the  sparks  emitted  from  the 
ends  of  the  fuse  when  lighted  by  the  tinder. 

The  emission  of  sparks  from  the  end  of  the  fuse  projecting  from  the 
shot  hole  is  of  short  duration;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  sufficient  co¬ 
efficient  of  safety  is  afforded  by  admitting  that  the  sparks  do  not  ignite 
-after  the  fuse  has  burnt  10  cm.  All,  therefore,  that  is  required  to  sup¬ 
press  danger  from  this  source  is  to  arrange  a  close  chamber,  or  at  any 
rate  one  inclosed  by  wire  gauze,  for  lighting  the  fuse  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  fire  an  explosive  mixture  of  firedamp.  The  appliances  available  for 
Fulfilling  this  condition  may  lie  divided  into  twoclasses,  viz.,  those  serving 
for  an  indefinite  numlier  of  ligh'ings,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  re¬ 
moved  when  such  lighting  is  accomplished:  and  those  which,  serving  for 
only  one  fighting,  are  left  in  place,  permitting  the  firemen  to  retire  at  once 
after  effecting  the  ignitions. 

The  appliances  of  the  first  category  are  evidently  very  inferior  as  far  as 
lafety  is  concerned.  As  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  fuse  has  burned 
10  cm.  before  it  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  and  as  the  rate  of  combustion  is 
about  a  metre  per  minute,  six  seconds  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  lietween 
Che  lighting  and  removing  the  apparatus  ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
fireman  to  wait  so  long,  wdien  any  irregularity  in  the  comjiosition  of  the 
fuse  may  bring  about  an  explosion  that  might  blow  him  to  atoms.  In¬ 
stead  of  counting  six  seconds,  however,  he  may  hold  the  fuse  10  cm. 
from  the  end,  when  he  will  become  aware,  by  the  sensation  of  heat,  that 
ohe  powder  has  burned  up  to  that  point. 

M.  Janet  then  describes  several  appliances  which  have  lieen  designed  for 
permitting  the  fuse  to  lie  lighted  without  the  iiossibility  of  igniting  an 
itmosphere  impregnated  with  gas  ;  hardly  any  is  sufficiently  perfect  to 
recommend  its  general  adoption. 

M.  Lagot  proposed,  in  1881,  the  use  of  a  coal  impregnated  with  salt¬ 
petre,  burning  without  flame.  The  end  of  the  fuse  is  pushed  into  the 
containing  tube  until  it  touches  the  nitrated  coal.  As  the  orifice  is  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  fuse,  the  flame  remains  inclosed  in  the  tube. 

A  substitute  for  the  incandescent  body  may  lie  found  in  two  substances 
capable  of  causing,  by  their  simple  contact,  a  sufficient  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  fire  the  charge.  Messrs.  Uavey,  Bickford,  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
Rouen,  supply  a  lighter,  consisting  of  a  thin  metal  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  containing  a  small  glass  capsule  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The 
capsule  id  hermetically  closed  and  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  muslin  ini- 
(iregnated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  kept  in  place,  on  one  Side 
oy  a  groove  in  the  tube,  and  on  the  other  by  a  jiiece  of  fuse,  forming 
cushion,  and  leaving  i-ufficient  length  of  tulie  free  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  fuse  in  communication  with  the  shot.  The  other  end  of  the 
tulie  is  closed  by  an  obturator,  which  permits  the  passage  of  the 
.jases  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  ignition  charge  and  of 
the  fuse,  but  no  sparks  or  flame.  The  fuse  is  fixed  in  the  tube  ami 
the  capsule  crushed  by  a  special  pair  of  pincers ;  the  acid,  encounter¬ 
ing  the  chlorate  of  jiotash,  ignites  the  muslin  and  then  the  powder 
of  the  fuse,  thus  warning  the  fireman  to  shelter.  These  lighters  have 
iieen  tried,  generally  with  success,  at  the  collieries  of  Anzin,  Ferfey, 
Besseges  and  Carmaux  ;  and  though  there  have  been  misses,  blowing  out 
and  bursting  of  the  tube,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  inefficient 
ipplication,  the  author’s  experiments  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
appliance  is  calculated  to  render  service  in  careful  and  experienced 
hands. 

Another  syste  m,  which  consists  in  inserting  the  fuse  in  a  pistol  barrel  and 
Igniting  it  by  a  percussion  cap,  is  employed  at  the  Lens  Collieries,  in  the 
Pas-de-Calais.  The  gun-metal  barrel  of  the  pistol  is  taper  in  form,  so  that 
the  fuse  can  be  inserted  tightly.  To  prevent  the  fuse  from  being  blown 
out  the  pistol  barrel  is  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  chamber  to  receive  the 
gases  from  the  explosion  of  the  cap  and  the  combustion  of  the  fuse.  This 
appliance  generally  answers  well  and  makes  few  misses  ;  but  the  fireman 
must  not  remove  it  until  he  feels  by  the  heat  that  the  fuse  has  burnt  to 
10  cm.  from  the  end. 

A  safety  lamp  invented  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Howat,  has  been  ex- 
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perimented  upon,  at  the  request  of  the  French  Explosives  Commission,  by 
the  Anzin  Company,  with  favorable  results.  In  order  that  the  lamp  may 
remain  safe,  it  is  necessary  that  the  flame  be  carefully  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  fuse  is  therefore  introduced  through  a 
tube,  which  traverses  the  lamp  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  provided  at  the 
top  with  a  cylindrical  cap  and  a  double  gauze.  The  ignition  is  effected  by 
an  iron  wire,  1  mm.  in  diameter,  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  and  brought  by  a  mechanical  paw  or  finger  into  contact  with  the 
end  of  the  fuse.  The  holes  l)Oth  for  the  wire  and  the  fuse  are  provided 
with  obturators  displaced  only  during  insertion.  M.  Petit,  engineer  attbe 
Anzin  Colliery,  has  proposed  some  modifications,  including  the  addition 
of  a  flange  to  the  wire.  The  fireman  must  also  in  this  case  keep  the  fuse 
in  the  tube  until  combustion  has  gone  on  for  10  cm. 

Another  system  consists  of  rendering  a  piece  of  tinder  incandescent  by 
the  compression  of  air  in  a  close  chamber,  the  resulting  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  Iwing  sufficient  to  fire  gunpowder.  An  appliance  depending  on 
this  principle  has  been  devised  by  M.  Bourdoncle,  at  Decazeville,  in  Avey- 
ron. 

While  the  last  named  igniter,  the  Lagot  tube,  the  Lens  pistol  and  the 
Johnson  and  Howat  lamp  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  obliging  the  fire¬ 
man  to  stay  for  a  few  seconds  near  the  shot  to  be  fired,  the  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  igniters  permit  of  his  retiring  immediately. 


Sir  William  Thomson  some  years  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far. 
at  any  rate,  as  its  electrical  utilization  was  concerned  the  thing  was  out 
of  the  question  by  reason  of  the  high  prime  cost  and  poor  efficiency  of  the 
windmill.  This  conclusion  has  been  traversed  by  A.  R.  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  windmill  is  the  most  economical  of  all 
prime  motors  where  small  powers  are  to  be  dealt  with  ;  the  impossibility 
of  the  extensive  electrical  utilization  of  wind  power  being,  according  to 
him,  due  solely  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  modem  accumulator. 


McLEOD’S  SPEED  BEDUCEE. 

The  reduction  of  motive  speed  requires  more  or  less  belting  and  shafting 
according  to  the  work  required.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
belt  stand  for  reducing  speed  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  overhead 
shaft  ing.  The  belt  from  the  motor  is  carried  to  the  pulley  on  the  lower 
shaft  of  the  stand.  From  a  small  pulley  on  this  shaft  the  belt  is  carried  to 


DIGEST  OF  OPINIONS  OP  THE  INTEEIOE  DEPAETMENT  EELATINQ  TO  THE 
MINING  INDUSTET. 

MINING  CLAIM— MILL  RITE— RE-PAYMENT— CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEC.  2337, 
REV.  STATS. 

1.  The  first  clause  of  Sec.  2337,  U.  S.  R.  S.  contemplates  the  allowance 
of  a  mill  site  entry  only  where  the  land  is  used  or  occupied  for  mining  or 
milling  purposes  at  the  time  the  application  for  a  patent  is  made. 

2.  All  entry  is  allowed  on  insufficient  proof  submitted  without  fraud  or 
concealment  is  “erroneously  allowed”  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
June  16th,  1880,  providing  for  repayment. 

3.  The  act  clearly  contemplates,  that  at  the  time  application  for  a  patent 
is  made,  and  the  entry  allowed,  the  land  in  question  is  used  or  occupied 
for  mining  or  milling  purposes.  It  provides  that  where  non-mineral  land, 
not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or  lode,  is  used  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of 
such  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  milling  purposes,  the  same  may  be  entered 
as  a  mill  site. 

4.  The  act  does  not  contemplate  the  performance  of  conditions  subse- 
(|uent,  or  the  future  compliance  with  law.  No  mill  site  entry  should  be 
allowed  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  conditions  of  the  law  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with. — In  Re  Hudson  Mining  Company.  [Secretai'y  to  First  Comp¬ 
troller,  May  18,  1892]. 

MINING  CLAIM— PUBLICATION  OF  NOTICE — EQUITABLE  ACTION. 

1.  Where  the  published  notice  of  application  is  not  suffieiently  explicit 
in  the  matter  of  description,  but  the  (losted  notice  is  in  due  form,  the  de¬ 
fect  may  be  cured  by  equitable  action  in  the  absence  of  protest  or  adverse 
claim. 

2.  As  in  the  case  of  Hoffman  et  al.  v.  Venard  et  al,  (14  L.  D.,  45)  an  ap- 
1)1  ication  for  a  mineral  patent  cannot  be  allowed  where  the  description  of 
the  claim  in  the  published  notice  of  application  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  field  notes  of  survey. — In  Re  Alabama  Quartz  Mine.  [Decision  Com¬ 
missioner  of  General  Land  Office,  modified.  May  23,  1892.] 


EECENT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  THE  MINING  INDUSTEY. 

State  Court  Mining  Decisions. 

MINING  LEARE  -CONSTRUCTION— COAL— RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

A  contract  granted  the  coal  lying  under  and  upon  certain  land,  and  the 
right  to  erect  machinery  and  shops  thereon,  in  consideration  of  a  royalty 
on  the  coal,  required  a  certain  minimum  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  for 
each  year,  whether  removed  or  not,  and  stipulated  that  if  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  the  coal  rendered  the  mining  thereof  impracticable, 
the  grantee  might  “abandon  the  contract  and  yield  up  said  coal 
mine  and  privileges.”  It  was  held  by  the  Court,  that  since  a  further 
jirovision  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  right  of  way  through,  over  or 
under  the  said  land  to  transport  coal  from  adjoining  lands,  and  to  use  five 
acres  of  other  land  on  which  to  erect  buildings  in  consideration  of  a  fair 
rental,  related  only  to  mining  in  adjacent  lands  belonging  to  the  grantee, 
such  provision  formed  a  separate  contract ;  and  the  grantee,  by  surren¬ 
dering  the  mine  or  exhausting  the  coal,  did  not  lose  his  right  of  way 
through  the  same  to  the  coal  in  his  adjoining  land  ;  and  a  further  stipu¬ 
lation  that  if  the  coal  could  not  be  mined  with  profit  the  mine  might  be 
abandoned,  in  no  way  affected  the  right  of  way  through  such  mine. — 
Appeal  to  Supreme  Court  from  Mercer  County,  Penn. ;  Stewart  et  al  v. 
The  North  Western  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  [Decision,  May  2Sth,  1892.] 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WIND  POWEE. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  La  LumUre  Eleetrique,  M.  G.  Pellissier 
points  out  that  we  obtain  far  more  mechanical  power  from  the  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  prophesies  that  when 
the  coal  supplies  are  exhausted,  wind  power  w  ill  be  the  most  important 
source  of  energy.  Last  year  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleet  of  the  world 
amounted  to  24,000,000,  and  there  are  thousandsi  of  windmills  at  work  in 
Europe  and  America.  Nevertheless,  many  long-established  windmills 
have  been  and  are  being  replaced  by  steam  power,  and  the  few  instances 
of  the  application  of  wind  power  to  dynamo-driving  have  not  proved 
economically  encouraging.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  the  great  irregu¬ 
larity  of  aerial  currents  both  in  direction  and  velocity.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  have  shown  that  at  moderate 
altitudes  these  irregularities  tend  to  disappear.  M.  Angot  has  pul^ 
lished  the  results  of  observations  made  simultaneously  at  the  top 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  (305  metres)  and  at  the  Bureau  Central  Meteoro- 
logique  (500  metres  distant  from  the  tower),  at  an  altitude  of 
20  metres.  Figures  given  by  M.  Angot  show  that  the  speed  of  the  wind 
at  a  height  of  305  metres  is  on  the  average  some  three  times  as  great  as  it 
is  at  an  altitude  of  20  metres  and  that  its  direction  was  more  constant. 


a  large  pulley  on  the  upper  shaft.  The  power  may  be  transmitted  direct 
from  pulley  on  the  outer  end  of  this  shaft  direct  to  the  driven  shaft  with¬ 
out  any  overhead  arrangement.  The  stand  also  makes  a  convenient  place 
for  the  motor.  It  is  manufactured  by  McLeod,  Ward  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  _ _ 

The  Gold  Production  of  the  Guianas. — Some  official  statistics  have 
recently  been  published  with  regard  to  the  production  of  gold  in  French, 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana.  Though  the  discovery  of  gold  in  French 
Guiana  took  place  iu  1856,  yet  it  only  began  to  be  seriously  w’orked  in 
1864.  Since  the  latter  date  35,817  kilograms  have  been  exported.  The 
production  in  1891  was  1,502^  kilograms,  and  was  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  16  years.  The  tax  on  entering  the  city  of  Cayenne  is  10 
francs  per  kilogram  and  a  duty  of  8^  is  paid  on  exportation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  on  the  placer  mines  of  French  Guiana  is  1,800.  Of 
the  nine  quartz  mining  concessions  granted  up  to  date,  two  are  being 
worked,  but  great  difficulties  stand  in  thier  way.  In  1891 101,297  oz.of  gold 
were  produced,  compared  with  62,616  oz.  in  1890;  28.282  oz.  in  1889;  14,- 
570  oz.  in  1888;  11,906  oz.,  in  1887,  and 6,518  oz.  in  1886.  The  production 
in  Dutch  Guiana  was  814  in  1890,  an  increase  on  1889,  but  not  so  great  as 
in  1887.  _ 

PATENTS  GEANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy  and  kindred 
subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Ofilce: 

TUESDAY, JUNE  7TU,  1892. 

476,256.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Extracting  Aluminum.  Michael  Emme, 
Atlanta,  Ga 

476,274.  Apparatus  for  Purifying,  Moistening  and  Attemperating  Air.  Louis  C. 
Huck,  Chicago,  111. 

476,383.  Ingot  Protector.  William  R.  Hinsdale.  Newark.  N.  J. 

476,467.  Weil  Drilling  Machinery.  Joseph  G.  Lee,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Assignor  of  one- 
half  to  Gideon  T.  Macon,  same  place.  * 

476,497.  Amalgamator.  Alva  M.  Stetson,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to 
Thomas  R.  Hayes,  same  place. 

476.500.  Concentrator.  James  Tulloch,  Angel’s  Camp,  Cal. 

476,548.  Depurator.  John  Nixon.  Farmland,  Ind. 

476,627.  Tile  or  Brick  Cutter.  Egbert  M.  Freese,  Plymouth.  O. 

476,639.  Coating  Metals  and  Alloys  with  Oxides.  Alexander  E.  Hasweli  and  Arthur 
G.  Hasweli,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary. 

476,701.  Evaporyting  Pan.  Harrison  F.  Thurston,  Centre  Bartlett,  N.  H. 

476,705.  Brick  Machine.  William  C.  Vanneman,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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FEBSOITALS. 

Mr.  .John  A.  Church,  miniug  engineer,  of  this  city, 
has  gone  to  Nevada  on  professional  business,  which 
will  occupy  his  attention  tor  at  least  a  monthr 

Dr.  Francis  Wyatt,  consulting  and  analytical 
chemist,  of  this  dty,  has  gone  to  Florida  to  investi¬ 
gate  phi^sphate  properties,  on  which  subject  he  is  a 
recognized  authority. 

Messrs.  Ricketts  and  Banks,  mining  engineers,  of 
this  city,  will  have  their  engineer  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  business  in  the  West  during  July.  During 
a  portion  of  this  period  he  will  be  able  to  attend  to 
additional  business. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  T.  Bayliss,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montana  Company,  Limited,  leaves  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  18th  inst.  for  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
company’s  properties. 

Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison  has  received  the  Albert 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  present  year  in 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
by  him  in  the  field  of  electricity. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  mining  engineer,  of 
San  Francisco,  has  resigned  from  the  commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Navajo  reservation  on  account  of  pressing  profes¬ 
sional  business  in  Idaho  and  California. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Koenig,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  been  elected  successor  to  Dr.  Keller  in 
the  chair  of  chemistry  by  the  board  of  control  of  the 
^lichi^n  Mining  School.  Dr.  Koenig  is  a  gradOale 
of  Heidelberg  University,  and  has  studied  chemistry 
imder  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg  and  Rose  and  Ram- 
melsberg,  of  Berlin;  also  metallur^  and  mining  at 
Freiberg,  and  mechanical  engineering  at  Carlsruhe. 

The  Summer  School  of  Mines  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  is  established  for  the 
month  of  June  at  the  coal  mine  of  Coxe  Brothers 
&  Company.,  in  Drifton,  Pa.  The  party  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  R.  H.  Richards  and  Professor  H.  O. 
Hofman,  and  consists  of  14  students,  including  five 
of  this  year’s  graduating  class.  The  four  principal 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  students  will  be 
surface  surveying,  underground  surveying,  surface 
work  around  the  breaker,  shops,  etc.,  and  under¬ 
ground  practical  mining. 


OBITUARY. 

George  R.  Ellis,  F.  C.  S.,  assayer  and  analytical 
chemist,  formerly  of  Butte  City,  Mont.,  but  recently 
of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  died  in  that  city  on  the  16th  inst. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Willans,  of  the  firm  of  Willans  &  Rob¬ 
inson,  Thames-Ditton,  England,  died  on  the  23d 
May  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age.  He  wa-s  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  inclosed  central-valve  high  speed  engine 
which  was  first  to  be  used  for  driving  dynamos  di¬ 
rect.  His  researches  on  condensation  were  of  great 
value.  As  a  practical  and  theoretical  man  he  was 
the  finest  steam  engineer  in  England.  Fully  80^  of 
the  power  in  the  public  electric  lighting  installations 
in  England  was  supplied  by  his  engines. 


SOCIETIES. 

An  “Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy’’  has 
been  inaugurated  at  London,  England.  Its  objects 
are  the  same  as  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  Mining  has  not  hitherto  received  much 
attention  from  tedinical  societies  in  England,  and 
the  improvements,  advancements  and  progresses  in 
appliances  and  methods  applicable  to  metalliferous 
mining,  ore  dressing  and  metallurgical  operations 
have  not  been  properly  recorded  and  discussed  in 
that  coimtry.  Various  societies,  some  of  whose  in¬ 
terests  verge  on  the  special  subjects  involved  in  met¬ 
alliferous  mining  and  in  metallurgy,  have,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  opened  their  doors  to  papers  on  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  mining  and  metallurgical 
enpneers;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  preponderating  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  such  societies  ar»  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subjects  in  question,  the  appearance 
of  such  papers  has  necessarily  been  fitful  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  These  points  were  ardently  urged  as  points  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallur^.  The  new 
institution  opens  its  career  on  June  15th,  when  a 
paper  is  to  be  read  on  “The  'Iln  Mines  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula;  a  Field  for  the  Electrical  Transmission 
of  Power,”  by  Mr.  Becher. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  En^eers’  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  held  in  Pittsburg  May 
17th.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  W.  ^aver,  on  “Iron  Mill  Buildings.”  The  paper 
as  read  before  the  sodety  contiuned  a  complete  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  various  points  in  the  design  of  a 
building  and  a  specification  of  loads  to  be  allowed,  for 
quality  of  material  required,  unit  strmns  oT  members, 
etc.  'The  chemical  section  held  its  meeting  on  May 
24th.  The  final  report  on  committee  on  Handle  phos¬ 
phorus  method  shgwed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  modify  the  proc^ure  in  analyzing  ferromanganese 
and  speigel.  'The  phosphorus  and  carbon  in  these 
matermls  resisted  oxidation  by  permanganese  solu¬ 
tion.  Evaporation  to  hard  dryness  gave  complete 
oxidation.  A  paper  was  read  ,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Van 
Gundy  on  “Manganese  Estimation  in  Iron  and  Steel 
by  Textor’s  Method,  Modified.”  His  results  showed 
that  the  method,  with  slight  modification,  gave  ac¬ 
curate  results  through  a  very  wide  range  of  mangan¬ 


MINING 


ese  percentage.  Chairman  Langley  then  described  a 
new  method  of  estimating  copper  in  iron  and  steel. 
Mr.  Handy  spoke  of  difficulties  encountered  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  percentage  of  tin  in  tin  plate,  and  de¬ 
scribed  how  it  had  been  successfully  done. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  Charlotte  Iron  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  Y., 
are  making  preparations  to  go  into  blast. 

The  Fulton  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  very  large. 

Lightning  struck  a  large  tank  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s,  at  Findlay,  O.,  on  the  9th  inst^  and  the 
resulting  fire  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $55,000. 

A  large  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  Standard 
Iron  Works,  at  Etuaville,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  extension  will  give  employment  to  150  addi¬ 
tional  workmen. 

The  plant  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company  at  Muo- 
cie,  Ind.,  is  nearing  completion,  and  will  probably 
commence  operations  within  a  few  weeks,  giving 
employment  to  about  200  to  300  men. 

The  Hudson  Iron  Company,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
will,  on  the  completion  of  the  present  blast,  tear 
dowm  their  two  stacks,  both  built  in  1851,  and  erect 
instead  a  modern  furnace  to  cost  about  $150,000. 

'Uhe  plant  of  the  insolvent  Deoxodized  Metal  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  sold  to  F.  W. 
Smith,  one  of  the  largest  creditors,  who  will  organ¬ 
ize  a  new  company  to  operate  the  works  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  Roanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Rolfe,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000.  W.  H.  Walters,  J.  W.  Deharl.  of  Free¬ 
man,  and  others,  are  the  incorporators.  The  princi¬ 
pal  office  will  be  at  Rolfe. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bessemer  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  held  re¬ 
cently,  Mr.  H.  M.  McNutt,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company,  submitted  propositions  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  steel  plant  at  this  place. 

George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  on  Saturday  signed  the 
contract  recently  awarded  to  him  for  supplying  the 
World’s  Fair  wdth  92,000  electric  lights  at  $4.25 
each,  a  total  of  $391,000.  Mr.  Westinghouse’s 
bond  of  $1,000,000  has  been  reduced  to  $500,000. 

Fire  is  raging  at  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s 
Acme  Refinery  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  A  benzine  tank  ex¬ 
ploded  on  the  9th  inst.,  throwing  burning  fluid  in  all 
directions.  Other  tanks  and  buildings  are  in  flames. 
One  man  is  reported  to  have  been  burned  to  death. 

The  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
Yory,  makers  of  hoisting  engines  and  cableways, 
have  broken  all  previous  sales  records  during  the 
month  of  May  just  passed,  having  shipped  127  en¬ 
gines  and  45  boilers,  an  average  of  five  engines  per 
day. 

At  the  Bertha  Zinc  Works  of  Pulaski  City,  Va., 
which  recently  changed  hands,  10  smelting  furnaces 
are  in  operation,  and  with  improved  machinery  r^ 
cently  added  the  waste  pile  of  the  past  10  years  is 
being  worked  over  at  a  profit.  More  than  1,000 
hands  are  now  employed  at  the  works. 

'The  General  Electric  Company,  in  a  circular  to  the 
holders  of  trust  receipts  exchangeable  for  stock  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  states  that  rights  to 
subscribe  to  the  5%  gold  bonds  of  the  company  are 
assignable,  so  that  any  person  acquiring  “rights”  by 
assignment  may  make  a  subscription  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  were  a  stockholder  of  such  trust  receipts 
exchangeable  for  stock. 

The  Alan  Wood  Company  is  about  to  tear  down  a 
part  of  one  of  the  old  rolling  mill  buildings  at  the 
Schuylkill  Iron  Works  at  Conshohocken,  Pa.  It  is 
a  frame  building,  erected  in  1856.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  an  iron  fireproof  structure.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  mills  have  been  running  to  full  capacity  up 
to  the  present,  but  the  building  operations  will  neces¬ 
sitate  shutting  down  a  portion  of  them  temporarily. 

The  Bessemer  department  of  the  Worcester  Steel 
Works,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Indiana  Steel  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
the  machinery  will  be  removed  to  the  latter  city. 
The  Worcester  works  will  hereafter  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  open  hearth  process,  under  which  the 
works  were  run  successfully  some  years  ago.  Four 
new  furnaces  will  be  put  in  and  a  foundry  will  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  mill  for  making  castings. 

'The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  take 
title  to  the  De  Bardeleben  Company,  in  spite  of  op¬ 
position  of  a  Nashville  stockholder,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  his  stock  bought  on  margin.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  old  De  Bardeleben  bonds  will  stand 
as  a  first  lien,  and  that  $8,000,000  new  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  common  stock,  will  be  issued,  $6,000,- 
000  to  be  paid  for  De  Bardeleben  property,  and 
$2,000,000  for  betterments. 

Statement  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company  from  op; 
eration  of  mines  and  sales  of  coal  for  10  months  to 
.^ril  30,  shows:  Net  earnings,  $272,978,  increase 
$22,816.  The  net  earnings  for  10  months  in  excess 
of  interest  on  bonds,  and  dividend  on  preferred 
stock  for  entire  year  are  $82,638.  Requirra  for  in¬ 


terest  on  bonds  12  months,  $56,100;  for  8%  dividend 
oh  preferred  stock,  $134,241);  total  $190,340.  The 
above  earnings  do  not  include  earnings  from  stocks 
and  bonds  owned  by  the  company. 

The  new  Dora  furnace  of  the  Pulaski  City  (Va.) 
Development  Company  blew  in  on  the  23d  ult.  After 
one  week’s  run  the  furnace  is  said  to  be  producing 
now  loo  tons  of  high  grade  of  iron  per  day,  and 
within  a  month  the  company  expects  to  produce 
frdm  120  to  130  tons  per  day.  This  company  also 
o\^Tis  the  E^le  furnace,  the  Raven  Cliff,  the  Little 
Wythe,  the  Beverly  and  the  Speedwell,  all  old  char¬ 
coal  furnaces,  which  will  be  dismantled. 

’The  Indiana  natural  gas  pipe  line  companies  have 
entered  into  a  combination,  and  will  by  agreement 
join  in  supplying  gas  to  cities  and  factories  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  from  this  center  of  the  gas  field.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  combination  is  to  give  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Pipe  Line  Company  stronger  competition  and 
to  reduce  expenses.  The  companies  will  draw  their 
supply  from  the  field  where  the  Chicago  syndicate 
has  its  leases.  At  a  conference  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  perfect  the  details  of  the  agreement  ana 
make  large  purchases  of  pipe. 

As  5  shares  of  common  stock  of  Thomson-Houston 
Electric  Company  represented  by  trust  receipts  are 
exchangeable  for  3  shares  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  4  shares  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  Thomson-Houston  are  ex¬ 
changeable  for  1  share  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
General  Electric,  the  privileges  attaching  to  the  cer¬ 
tificates  or  receipts  representing  said  common  and 
preferred  stock  of  the  Thomson-Houston  respectively 
on  the  equivalent  of  3  rights  for  every  5  shares  of 
the  Thomson-Houston  common  stock  and  1  right  for 
every  4  shares  of  the  Thomson-Houston  preferred 
stock. 

The  Iron  and  Sheet  Steel  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Galvanized  Iron  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  interests  of  which  organizations  are  identical, 
held  a  joint  meeting  in  Pittsburg  on  the  2d  inst  to 
agree  upon  a  wage  scale  to  be  presented  to  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  at  its  meeting  next  week.  A 
scale  satisfactory  to  all  present  was  prepared.  The 
Iron  and  Steel  Wage  Committees  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  met  in 
Pittsburg  the  same  day  to  prepare  the  scales  for  the 
coming  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  scale 
will  be  continued. 

The  Colorado  Irou  Works,  of  Denver,  is  an  en¬ 
terprising,  prosperous  concern.  With  the  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  mines  and  familiarity  with  the 
wants  of  practical  men,  it  had  the  disadvantage  of 
higher  cost  of  manufacture  as  compared  with  East¬ 
ern  works  to  contend  with.  That  the  balance  has 
been  in  its  favor  is  evident  from  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  capacity  and  output  of  the  works  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  business  shown  through  the  establishing 
of  offices  in  other  and  Eastern  cities,  and  the  taking 
of  large  contracts  in  competition  with  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  of  its  competitors.  The  Eastern  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Colorado  Iron  Works,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Chicago,  has  just  closed  a  contract 
for  the  complete  plant  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company.  This  plant  consists 
of  five  smelting  furnaces,  42  ins.  x  lM  ins.,  of  a 
smelting  capacity  of  about  (K)  tons  a  day  each,  8  re¬ 
verberatory  roasting  furnaces,  engines,  boilers  etc., 
and  a  complete  sampling  mill. 

The  recent  city  assessment  of  Pittsburg  jpves  the 
following  values  of  the  property  of  producers  of  pig- 
iron  and  other  crude  steel  and  iron  material  within 
the  city  limits:  A.  M.  Byers,  $808,409;  Crescent 
Steel  Company,  $900,000;  J.  Painter’  Sons  &  Co., 
$602,843;  Singer,  Nimick  &  Co.,  $1,241,652;  Jones 
&  Laughlins,  $5,000,000;  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works, 
$2,500,000;  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  $3,069,442;  Carrie 
Furnace,  $500,000;  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  $4,103,- 
211;  Dillworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  $1,106,152;  Liudsay 
Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  $877,322;  Brown  &  Co.,  $1,000,000; 
Zug  &  Co.,  $792,248;  Howe,  Browne  &  Co.,  $^),- 
000;  Schoenberger  &  Co.,  $2,509,000;  Park  Bros.  & 
Co.,  $1,950,000;  Hainsworth  SttMjl  Co.,  $500,000;  A. 
French  Spring  Co.,  $963,000;  Keystone  Rolling  .Mill 
Co.,  $632,150;  Moorehead  McCleane  Co.,  $1,321,459; 
Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  $1,774,000;  Republic  iron 
Works,  $1,500,000;  Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Go.,  $1.- 
600,000;  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  $1,850,000;  Phil¬ 
ips,  Nimick  &  Co.,  $881,7^.  Total,  $38,^2,674. 

The  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  have 
just  published  their  catalogue  of  electrical  mining 
machinery,  comprising  complete  mine  equipments. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  to  review  such  a  commercial  catalogue 
in  its  columns,  the  excellency  of  this  pubUcatiou 
commanding  so  much  favorable  comment.  The 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  have  been  the 
foremost  in  the  development  of  electrical  mining 
machinery,  and  this  catalogue  not  only  contains 
plates  of  their  improvements,  but  contains  specifi¬ 
cations  and  costs  of  work  with  their  various  appli¬ 
ances.  In  one  of  the  new  machines  described  Is  an 
electric  rock  breaker  of  the  Blake  type,  geared  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  motor,  the  whole  being  mounb^  on  the 
same  bed  plate.  The  percussion  drills,  which  have 
been,  after  considerable  experiment,  worked  with 
.some  success,  are  described,  as  are  the  coal  cutters. 
Pumps,  hoists,  mining  locomotives  and  tramways 
are  also  given  some  apace.  The  publication  is  to  be 
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greatly  commended  not  only  on  account  of  its  wide 
range  of  information,  but  for  its  excellence  in  dress 
and  manner  of  presenting  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Brixey,  who,  for  over  12  years  was 
Superintendent  of  Day’s  Kerite  Works  at  Seymour, 
Conn.,  has  been  placed  in  supreme  command  at  New 
York  in  the  business  management,  with  the  title  of 
general  manager  and  Eastern  agent.  Under  His  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  appointments  have  been  made  as  un¬ 
der;  P.  W.  Cushing,  general  Western  agent,  225 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago;  Julius  Andra^  iClwau- 
kee,  Wis.;  Houliston,  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  California  Electrical  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Day’s  kerite  has  been  before  the  public  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  extensively  used 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
leading  telephone  companies  throughout  the  country, 
especially  where  important  cables  are  to  be  laid 
which  require  to  be  absolutely  proof  against  water 
and  acids.  'The  recent  successful  laying  of  an  18 
conductor  Day’s  kerite  cable  for  the  Metropolitan 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  across  t^  Hud¬ 
son,  5,300  ft.  in  length,  put  another  feather  in  their 
cap,  and  ranks  them  as  the  most  successful  cable 
manufacturers  in  the  county.  For  the  electrical 
transmission  of  energy  in  mining,  kerite  being  acid 
proof  and  gas  proof,  is  especially  suitable. 


HACHINEBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME  AND 
ABBOAD. 

If  any  ons  wintlngr  DC  achinery  or  Supplleo  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  lllin- 
ing  Journal”  of  what  he  needs,  his  *<  Want”  will 
be  published  in  this  column,  and  his  address  will 
be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring  to  supply  him. 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  par¬ 
ties  whose  wants  are  given  in  this  column  can  ob¬ 
tain  their  addresses  from  this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  desire  to  ptirohase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward  them 
catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers  in 
each  line,  thus  enabliug  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  ‘in 
the  interest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  «  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 

OOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

2.696.  An  18-in.  turbine  water  wheel  and  a  25 
H.  P.  return  flue  boiler  and  automatic  engine; 
either  new  or  second-hand.  South  Carolina. 

2.697.  A  saw  hammering  outfit;  also  a  56-in.  cir¬ 
cular  saw.  South  Carolina. 

2.698.  Estimates  for  a  charcoal  iron  blast  fur¬ 
nace  ;  capacity  75  or  80  tons.  New  York. 

2.699.  Diamond  drill  (2  in.  core)  complete.  New 
York. 

2.700.  A  small  quartz  mill  or  pulverizer  or  com¬ 
bination  plant,  crusher  and  pulverizer,  for  use 
on  phosphate  rock,  quartz  and  plumbago.  Texas. 

2.701.  A  steam  revolving  case  crane  ;  either  new 
or  good  second-hand.  Florida. 

2.702.  A  45  H.  P.  second-hand  locomotive  boiler. 
Maine. 

2703.  A  dynamo  with  a  capacity  of  30  to  40  incan¬ 
descent  lights  with  all  necessary  flttings,  lamps,  etc. 
Arkansas. 

2704.  A  25-H.P.  return  tubular  boiler,  half-arch 
front,  all  fixtures  complete.  South  Carolina. 

2705.  Three  hundred  feet  of  bridge  in  2.  3,  4  or  5 
spans.  Must  be  in  good  order  and  built  to  carry 
engine  weighing  40  tons  on  12-ft.  wheel  base  and 
train  of  60,0(JO-lb.  leaded  gondola  cars.  Ohio. 

2,7o6.  Wrought  iron  highway  bridge  70  ft.  clear 
span  and  14  ft.  roadway,  to  weigh  from  11,000  to 
12,000  lbs.;  state  price  f.  o.  b.  works.  South  Dakota. 


GENEBAL  MINING  NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mark 
Smith,  delegate  from  Arizona,  appropriating  $5,000 
for  the  survey  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  Wliite  Moun¬ 
tain  or  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

A  contract  has  been  lot  for  a  $100,000  toll  road 
from  Phoenix  to  Globe.  This  highway  will  open  up 
an  immense  mineral  belt,  principally  copper  and  sil¬ 
ver.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  Baltimore  capitalists  interested  in  Globe 
mines,  the  balance  being  raised  locally. 

Bonanza  and  Golden  Eagle  Mines. — The  report  is 
current  that  these  mines,  situated  in  the  Harqua 
Hala  district,  have  been  sold.  The  purchase  price 
is  set  at  $750,000.  The  properties  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Hubbard  &  Bowers  mines,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  mines  in  the  territory, 
as  they  regularly  ship  ore  each  month  running  from 
$40,0()0  to  $80,tX)0.  D.  O.  Mills  has  been  visiting 
the  property. 

Gila  County. 

Old  Dominion  Copper  Company.— This  company 
is  just  now  producing  more  coTOer  than  any  other 
concern  in  the  Southwest,  the  Copper  Queen  Com¬ 


pany  not  excepted,  says  the  “Arizona  Silver  Belt.” 
The  daily  output  is  about  35,000  lbs.,  with  three 
furnaces  in  blast.  However,  it  is  not  expected  that 
this  large  production  will  be  continuous,  but  for  the 
year  1892  the  output  will  doubtless  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year. 

Pima  County. 

Peer  Mining  Company,  Quijotoa. — This  mine  is  the 
only  one  now  working  in  the  Quijotoa  district,  says 
the  Tucson  “Weekly  Citizen.”  The  Silver  Bullion, 
belonging  to  Stemberger  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  shut  down  for  the  summer  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  scarcity  of  water.  Some  placer  gold 
mining  is  going  on  at  Horse  Shoe. 

Mohawk. — This  mine  is,  says  the  Tucson,  Ariz., 
“Weekly  Citizen,”  the  first  southerly  extenrion  of 
the  Mammoth  Gold  Mine,  Limited,  which  has  been 
steadily  reducing  ore  with  a  SO-stamp  mill  for  years, 
and  which  ore  has  steadily  improved  with  depth. 
Tbjey  are  now  down  600  ft.,  and  find  that  the  ore 
has  improved  in  quality  and  the  ledges  are  broader 
and  stronger  than  they  were  near  the  surface.  The 
shaft  was  60  ft.  deep  when  work  was  commenced, 
showing  10  ft.  of  good  ore;  at  110  ft.  they  again 
cross-cut,  and  found  the  ledge  fb  be  50  ft.  in  width, 
carrying  some  free  gold.  The  development  work  is 
still  going  on,  and  another  shaft,  now  down  60  ft., 
is  being  sunk,  and  work  of  cross-cutting  is  still  going 
on  in  the  first  shaft. 

Yavapai  County. 

Copper  Basin. — The  leaching  and  smelting  works, 
says  Oie  Arizona  “Daily  Miner,”  are  now  running 
regularly,  and  shipments  of  copper  are  being  made. 
TTfirty-five  men  are  employed  at  the  works  and  mine. 

CALIFORNIA. 

(From  our  Special  Ckirrespondent.) 

For  some  time  past  there  have  not  been  lacking  in 
dications  that  the  anti-hydraulickers  had,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  rwented  the  alliance  formed  with 
the  mining  men.  To  say  that  this  feeling  is  general 
among  the  farmers  would  be  untrue,  for  after  years 
of  depression  they  are  quite  as  willing  as  the  miners 
that  the  old-time  prosperity  be  revived,  but  the  small 
contingent  of  malcontents  who  have  apparently 
made  it  their  pleasure,  as  it  surely  is  their  business, 
to  indulge  in  continuous  complaints  and  fill  the  State 
with  their  howling,  have  again  made  themselves 
heard.  In  one  particular  it  must  be  confessed  they 
just  now  have  right  on  their  side.  At  the  recent 
conventions  the  utmost  harmony  existed  between  the 
agriculturists  and  the  miners,  and  it  was  imderstood 
that,  pending  the  work  in  Congress  tending  to  the 
repeal  of  the  law  affecting  hydraulic  mining,  all  such 
mining  should  cease  save  in  those  counties  where  it 
has  been  carried  on  without  interruption.  Every 
miner  was  supposed  to  exert  himself  in  the  interests 
of  right  and  justice  and  see  that  no  monitors  were 
worked  in  his  district.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
unwritten  stipulation  has  not  been  rigpdly  observed, 
for  the  selfish  action  of  a  few  men  is  likely  to  recoil 
upon  the  many  who  are  working  honestly  to  obtain 
what  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Agents  of  the  Anti-Debris  Association  have 
just  filed  a  report  after  visiting  Nevada,  Sierra  and 
Plumas  counties,  and  it  appears  that  they  found  that 
29  monitors  had  been  worked  during  the  season,  11 
of  which  are  now  in  active  operation.  In  none  of 
these  instances  have  efforts  been  made  to  restrain 
the  debris.  Some  of  these  mines  are  being  worked 
by  Chinese,  but  these  Celestials  are  in  the  minority. 

Eldorado  County. 

American  River  Syndicate  (Limited). — The  Del- 
matia  mine,  Eldorado  County,  bandied  at  its  mill  in 
the  13  months  from  July,  1890,  to  August,  1891, 
43,000  tons  of  rock.  Between  the  1st  of  August  and 
the  31st  of  December  the  machinery  dealt  with 
19,000  tons  of  rock.  The  gold  was  extracted  at  the 
average  cost  for  milling  and  mining  of  50  cts.  per 
ton.  In  October  there  were  crushed  4.449  tons, 
which  were  mined  and  milled  at  a  cost  of  43  cts. 
per  ton.  The  mill  is  run  by  electricity.  Most  of  the 
ore  comes  from  open  surface  cuts. 

Mono  County. 

Bodie  Consolidated  Mining  Company.— A  seam  of 
ore  has  been  cut  in  the  north  drift  from  the  cast 
cross-cut  just  above  the  550  level.  About  8  ins.  of 
$30  ore  is  showing  in  the  south  drift  from  the  up¬ 
raise  above  ^e  400  level. 

Mono  Mining  Company. — North  drift  from  west 
cross-cut  600  level  was  extended  6  ft.  t^raise  from 
east  cross-cut,  same  level,  was  extended  12  ft. ;  there 
is  a  very  rich  seam  of  ore  in  this  upraise.  West 
cross-cut  from  north  drift  2,  same  level,  was  extend¬ 
ed  11  ft.  We  are  taking  out  pans  and  settlers  at  the 
Bulwer  mill  and  moving  them  to  the  Bodie. 

Monterey  County. 

New  Idiia  Mining  Company.— On  May  24th  the 
famous  McGarrahan  Claim  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  There  was  no  opposition  to  it.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  title  of  William  McGarrahan  to  the 
Rancho  Panoche  Grande  in  California  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  subject  matter 
of  thi.i  measure  has  been  before  Congress  25  years; 
the  controversy  over  tlie  title  to  the  lands  in  ques¬ 
tion  dates  back  nearly  40  years.  Many  bills  for  the 
relief  of  McGarrahan  have  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  tbe  House  has  passed  three  of  them,  but 
all  have  failed  finally.  Though  the  case  has  nomi¬ 
nally  been  carried  on  between  McGarrahan  on  the 
one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  the  real 
contestant  of  McGarrahan’s  title  has  been  the  New 


Tdria  Mining  Company.  That  company  secured  pos¬ 
session  of  the  New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mine  about  the 
time  McGarrahan  purchased  the  tract  of  land  and 
has  held  possession  ever  since.  The  main  question 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  Vincente  P.  Gomez,  under 
whom  ilcGarrahan  claims,  had  such  a  title  to  the 
land  as  was  protected  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
It  he  (lid,  then  the  faith  of  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  its  protection.  The  claim  was  originally 
brought  before  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  told  the  story  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  report.  In  1844  Manuel  Micheltorena,  then 
Governor  of  Upper  California,  in  accordance  with  a 
Mexican  custom  to  confer  lands  upon  deserving  of¬ 
ficials  and  citizens,  granted  to  Vincente  P.  Gomez 
a  tract  of  land,  then  considered  almost  valueless,  in 
the  present  counties  of  Fresno  and  Monterey,  Cal. 
The  property  was  then,  and  is  now,  known  as  the 
“Panoche  Grande  Rancho.”  The  making  of  this 
grant  has  been  denied,  and  this  denial  constitutes 
the  principal  ^ound  from  which  nas  sprung  the  pro- 
Ip^ed  litigation,  which  the  present  bill  seeks  to 
bring  to  an  end.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
grant  was  declared  to  be  satisfactory  by  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  in  its  pub¬ 
lished  report.  In  1853  the  Board  of  Laud  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  the  hearing  on  the  evidence,  decided  that 
Gomez  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  grantj  but  had  failed  to  prove  that  he  ever 
occupied  or  improved  any  part  of  the  land,  and  on 
the  ground  of  non-occupancy  decided  the  grant  in¬ 
valid.  Gomez  appealed  to  the  District  Court,  which 
confirmed  his  claim.  But  through  what  is  claimed 
to  be  a  clerical  mistake,  the  decree  of  the  court  w'as 
for  three  leagues  of  land  instead  of  four,  and  was 
unsigmcd  by  the  Judge.  Gomez  supposed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  title  settled,  and,  in  December,  1857,  sold  thw 
property  to  MeGarrahau.  Later  the  error  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Feb.  8th,  1858,  an  amended  decree 
was  entered,  as  of  June  5tli,  1857,  covering  the 
four  leagues,  and  duly  signed.  About  'the  time  Mc¬ 
Garrahan  purchased  the  tract  some  prospectors  dis¬ 
covered  mineral  deposits  on  it,  unknown  to  McGarra- 
hiin,  and  they  took  possession  of  it  as  “squatters.” 
'The  interest  of  these  squatters  was  later  vested  in 
the  New  Idina  Mining  Company.  March  15th.  1858, 
the  United  States  appealed  from  the  decree  of  the 
court,  as  it  was  their  practice  to  do  in  all  cases  ad¬ 
judicated  against  them,  and  on  July  8th,  1858,  13 
months  after  the  final  decree  of  confirmation,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  by  special  counsel  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case,  without  notice  to  the  claimant, 
to  have  the  decree  opened.  Legal  proceedings 
followed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  perfect  the  title 
to  the  rancho  in  McGarrahan.  The  New  Idria  Min, 
ing  Company  then  resorted  to  numberless  expedients 
to  defeat  his  title.  Fraud  and  want  of  jurisdiction 
were  charged  in  order  to  reopen  the  case.  Finally, 
after  years  of  litigation,  McGarrahan  succeeded  in 
acquiring  five  distinct  confirmations  of  liis  title.  The 
committee  summed  up  as  follows:  “Adiiitional  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  submitted  and  circumstances  dis¬ 
closed  which  have  induced  your  committee  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  relief  prayed  for  by  Mr.  McGarrahan 
ought  to  be  extendi  to  him,  and  this  may  very 
readily  be  done.  The  title  to  the  land  daimed,  and 
which  he  asks  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  purchase, 
is  now  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  w-hether  he  shall 
bo  permitted  to  secure  that  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee,  he  acquired  title  to  by  virtue 
of  the  Mexican  grant  aforesaid,  or  it  shall  fall  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  a  corporation  known  as  the  New 
Idria  Mining  Company,  which  has  been  resisting  his 
claim  for  years  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
efforts  of  said  company  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
inines,  the  title  to  which  rests  in  the  United  States.” 
This  was  in  1868.  and  McGarrahan  has  been  prose¬ 
cuting  his  claim  ever  since.  His  friends  now  believe 
that  his  patience  is  about  to  be  rewarded.  Shoifld 
the  bill  pass  and  the  Court  of  Claims  ailjudge  in 
McGarrahan’s  favor,  the  United  States  must  in¬ 
demnify  him  for  such  land  as  may  hereafter  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  Government  within  the  limits  of  the 
grant  and  for  the  value  of  the  minerals  extracted 
less  the  value  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the 
lands  and  the  cost  of  mining.  ITie  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  either  party  is  granted. 

Nevada  County. 

Eldorado  Gold  Mining  Company. — This  company 
of  Chicago  men  has  piu-ehased  the  Nichols  quartz 
mine  of  Grass  Valley.  The  price  named  is  $.50, 060, 
of  which  $1,000  has  been  paid  down,  and  tKe  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  paid  in  installments,  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  the  payment  being  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  The  company  expects  to  begin  the  work 
of  development  without  delay,  arrangements- having 
already  been  entered  into  for  a  suitable  plant.  'The 
Nichols  claim  has  yielded,  first  and  last,  and  from 
superficial  workings  only,  about  $2()0,000.  H.  B. 
Nichols  and  a  partner  a  few  years  ago  extracted 
$18,000  from  an  open  cut  in  two  or  three  months. 

Placer  County. 

(From  our  Special  (Correspondent.) 

Mayflower  Gravel  Mining  Company,  Forrest  Hill. 
— A  shipment  of  bullion  valued  at  $4,800  has  been 
received  from  the  mine. 

San  Diego  County. 

Stonewall  Mine,  Julian. — The  reported  sale  of  this 
mine  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  May 
21st  for  $2,000,000,  has  been  officially  denied  by 
both  Waldo  Waterman,  superintendent,  and  his 
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brother,  Dr.  J.  S.  Waterman,  These  denials  are 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  San  Diego 
(3ounty  is  now  advertising  for  sale  the  Guyamaca 
Grant  (20,000  acres),  on  which  is  situated  this  mine, 
together  with  all  buildings.  This  would  include  the 
hoisting  works,  mill  and  other  mine  buildings.  This 
sale  is  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure  to  satisfy  a 
juttement  in  favor  of  the  Sather  Banking  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  will  take  place  on  tiie  22d  inst. 
This  effectually  disposes  of  all  the  many  rumors  that 
have  been  circulate  in  the  past  year  or  two  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sale  of  this  property  for  a  fabulous  sum. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Coal  &,  Iron  Company. — In  an  interview 
published  ?n  the  “Wall  Street  Journal,”  Secretary 
Curtis,  of  this  company,  says  that  the  company  has 
reach^  a  stage  in  the  development  of  its  resources 
which  renders  the  operation  of  an  iron  and  steel 
plant  practical.  From  a  start  of  one  pig-iron  fur¬ 
nace  of  80  tons’  capacity,  three  years  ago,  it  has  de¬ 
veloped,  at  a  cost  of  between  $1,250,000  and  $1,500,- 
000,  a  complete  iron  and  steel  plant.  Two  Besse¬ 
mer  furnaces,  120  tons’  capacity  each,  are  now  in 
operation,  while  a  third  of  like  size  will  be  blown  in 
shortly.  Heretofore  great  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  in  using  the  more  common  ores  of  the 
company.  While  being  very  high  in  iron,  they  car¬ 
ried  sulphur  to  such  an  extent  that  not  more  than 
12%  could  be  used  in  a  furnace  charge,  the  balance 
l»eiug  obtained  from  the  company’s  mines  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  Recently  the  Davis-Colby  roasting 
kiln  was  employed,  with  satisfactory  restilts,  and 
.50%  of  the  ore  is  now  used.  This  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  encountered,  and  its  practical  solution  has 
materially  contribute  to  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  plant.  The  company  possesses  its  own  coking 
l  oals  and  fluxes  and  has  excellent  railroad  facilities, 
lu  order  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  mill  for  revenue  and  also  as  a  consumer  of  in¬ 
ferior  grades  of  iron,  a  large  pipe  plant  has  been 
built. 

Dolores  County, 

Futerprise  lilining  Company. — The  total  shipments 
for  May  aggregated  about  120  cars.  The  large  ore 
bouse  is  now  entirely  completed.  All  the  men  have 
been  transferred  to  the  tunnel  with  the  exception  of 
those  working  in  the  Jumbo  shaft,  and  these  will  be 
transferred  as  soon  as  the  necessary  buildings  are 
erected. 

El  Paso  County. 

Anacxtnda  Mining  Company,  Cripple  Creek. — It  is 
reported  that  a  good  ore  body  has  been  encount- 
tered  in  the  Anaconda  tunnel  at  a  depth  of  208  ft. 
.•Issays  on  the  ore  run  well  in  gold.  The  company 
has  not  been  permitted  to  ship  a  pound  of  ore  sin(» 
May  25th,  owing  to  the  injunction  suit  reported  in 
the  lOngiueering  and  Mining  Journal  some  time  ago, 
but  it  has  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump 
ready  for  shipment  as  soon  as  the  injunction  shall 
have  been  dissolved. 

Gilpin  County. 

Running  Lode,  Central  City. — The  owmers  of  this 
mine,  it  is  said,  have  put  38  men  to  work  in  the 
property.  The  shaft  is  dowm  400  ft.  and  has  encoun¬ 
ter^  a  body  of  silver  ore  w’hich  is  said  to  run  well. 

Hinsdale  County. 

Golden  Fleece,  Lake  City. — An  important  piece  of 
development  work  was  completed  on  this  mine  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  lower  level,  in  208  ft.,  was  connected 
with  the  upper  level,  in  170  ft.,  the  distance  between 
the  two  being  112  ft.  The  ore  in  the  lower  level  be¬ 
gins  113  ft.  from  the  mouth  and  continues  for  130  ft. 
with  an  8-ft.  body  of  ore.  The  raise  was  started 
from  the  center  of  this  ore  chute.  Henry  Monell, 
the  superintendent,  expects  to  make  arrangements  to 
put  up  a  mill. 

Lake  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Silver  Cord  timnel,  without  doubt  the  greatest 
pnt»*rprise  ever  undertaken  in  this  section,  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  week,  and  directly  unites  a  territory  em¬ 
bracing  nearly  a  hundred  producing  claims.  The 
luuiiel  has  its  outlet  at  California  Gulch,  near  the 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  track,  where  a  concentrating 
mill  of  large  capacity  has  already  been  erected  and 
put  in  running  order.  From  California  Gulch  it  ex¬ 
tends  into  Iron  Hill  a  distance  of  over  4,000  ft.,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  1,400-ft.  level  of  the  Silver  Cord 
mine,  and  will  immcnliately  be  carried  on  into  the 
Mike  and  Starr  workings  to  the  northeast,  about 
4,000  ft.  further,  after  which  it  will  be  extended  into 
Breece  Hill ;  in  all,  making  an  entire  length  of  nearly 
10,000  ft.  when  completed.  By  means  of  this  tunnel 
a  great  saving  of  expense  will  be  enjoyed  by  owmers 
of  producing  mines  through  which  it  passes,  as  the 
distance  to  the  smelters  from  those  points  is  lessened 
by  almost  half,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  ore 
to  the  surface  will  be  greatly  decreased.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  low  grade  con¬ 
centrating  ore  are  now  in  sight  in  the  mines  which 
have  been  opemni  up  by  this  tunnel,  and  that  at 
Icsist  twice  as  much  mineral  of  a  similar  character 
will  be  disclosed  before  the  tunnel  is  completed. 

Crown  I’oint  ^Mining  Company. — The  ore  chute  re¬ 
cently  opeiual  up  in  the  Carson  lease  on  the  Crown 
I’oint  is  shortly  to  be  developed  through  the  Weir 
shaft  to  the  west  as  a  means  of  working  it  to  better 
advantage.  A  drift  is  to  be  driven  from  the  400-ft. 
level  to  catch  the  chute,  and  as  this  is  at  a  point 
some  distance  higher  up  than  that  at  which  the  work 
was  formerly  carried  on,  it  is  thought  that  by  this 


means  the  water  that  invests  the  shaft  can  be  | 
handled  at  a  much  reduced  cost. 

Delcker  Mining  Company. — A  strike  of  very  rich 
mineral  was  made  in  the  old  tunnel  of  the  Delcker 
lease  on  the  Kaiserine  a  few  days  ago,  'The  ore 
is  found  in  a  vein  10  ins.  in  width,  and  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  oz.  silver  to  the  ton.  This  vein 
was  encountered  at  a  distance  of  500  ft.  from  the 
surface,  and  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Imes  ore  channel,  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 

Eagle  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — The  Pen¬ 
rose  has  about  been  cleared  of  water  and  is  about 
ready  to  start  up  again.  A  big  station  is  to  be  cut 
at  the  402-ft.  level  in  order  to  put  in  additional 
pumps,  so  that  if  the  large  compound  pump  should 
give  out  the  water  can  still  be  held  at  the  level  until 
the  refractory  machinery  can  be  repaired. 

Equator  Mining  Company. — The  new  tunnel  which 
was  driven  to  catch  the  ore  chute  on  its  dib  which 
was  encountered  in  the  old  tunnel,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  some  distance  below  the  ore  body,  as  a  result 
of  which  an  upraise  will  have  to  be  run,  and  the 
chute  will  thus  be  worked  from  a  point  some  dis¬ 
tance  lower  than  was  at  first  intended. 

Maid-Henriette  Mining  Company. — The  great  mine 
after  which  this  company  takes  its  name  has  again 
started  up  in  full  blast,  and  is  now  working  more 
men  than  formerly. 

Mike  &  Starr  IlDning  Company. — An  incUhe  has 
been  started  on  this  claim,  and  has  so  far  reached  a 
depth  of  about  00  ft.,  to  connect  with  the  Silver 
Cord  tunnel  on  the  w'est  at  a  point  about  100^  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  present  depth  of  the  shaft.  The  incline  has 
already  succeeded  in  opening  up  a  considerable  body 
of  mineral,  consisting  principally  of  low  grade  con¬ 
centrating  ore,  but  this  wll  not  be  developed  until 
connections  have  been  made  with  the  tunnel,  when 
this  mine  will  be  developed  from  that  point. 

Sixth  Street  Mining  Company. — A  big  station  is 
also  being  cut  at  the  415-ft.  level  of  the  Sixth  Street 
shaft,  into  which  will  be  placed  a  large  pump,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Leadville  basin  will  be  emptied 
within  the  next  three  weeks. 

Silver  Queen  Mining  Company.— In  the  tunnel  on 
this  claim,  at  a  point  about  300  ft.  from  the  entrance, 
a  large  body  of  silver  ore  averaging  300  oz.  to  the 
ton  was  disclosed  last  week,  and  shipments  will  begin 
at  once.  This  strike  opens  up  a  new  territory  in 
Lake  Park,  and  has  stimulated  a  vast  amount  of 
prospecting  in  that  vicinity. 

Surprise  Mining  Company. — A  fine  body  of  _  good 
ore  has  been  encountered  in  the  southeast  drift  of 
the  Surprise,  which  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  Maid 
of  Erin  chutes,  and  indicates  that  the  hill  in  that 
vicinity  contains  much  more  ore  than  has  yet  been 
taken  out. 

Ouray  County. 

!  Rochester  Consolidated  Mning  Company,  Ouray.— 
The  Potosi,  7 — 30,  and  several  other  Mount  Smug¬ 
gler  properties  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Brun¬ 
son  and  Strant,  the  Highland  Lassie,  a  shipping 
mine  owned  by  Wright  Brothers,  together  with  the 
United  States  Depository,  Millionaire,  Fragment, 
Electra  and  Highland  Chief,  have  all  been  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  and  to  be  under 
the  management  of  B.  A.  Ackerly,_  of  Rochester, 
who  is  now  on  the  ground.  The  United  States  De¬ 
pository,  in  the  upper  workings  of  which  is  a  good 
sho^^■ing  of  ore  and  a  well-marked  vein,  will  receive 
attention  first.  Shipments  from  there,  it  is  ex- 
pectiHl,  will  shortly  commence.  The  new  company 
will  have  a  strong  force  of  men  at  work  puslilug  the 
lower  tunnel  into  the  mountain,  which  is  now  in  4t!0 
ft.  An  electric  plant  will  also  be  put  in,  ample 
water-power  for  which  has  already"  been  secured. 
The  other  properties  of  the  company  will  all,  it  is 
said,  be  developed  this  season.  They  are  silver 
mines,  though  some  gold  is  occasionally  found. 

Yankee  Girl.— A  special  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  in  London  on  the  25th  ult.  to  consider  the 
nroposition  of  Mr.  George  Crawford,  of  Colorado,  of 
selling  to  the  company  certain  property  formed  of 
the  Scotch  Girl,  the  Irish  Girl  and  Dutton  claims  ad¬ 
joining  the  Robinson  mine.  Mr.  Stuart  Pixley,  the 
chairman,  said  that  these  properties  were  in  close 
proximity  to  those  of  the  New  Guston  Company, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  purchase  of  these 
chiims  would  prevent  any  litigation,  owing  to  the. 
fact  of  the  vein  of  the  Robinson  mine  passing  out 
of  the  side  line  in  depth.  The  available  capital  of 
the  company,  it  is  stated,  is  £2,753  8s.  Gd.  The  price 
of  these  adjoining  claims  is  £39,000.  After  a  con¬ 
sultation  some  time  previous  it  was  determined  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consult  with  !Mr.  Crawford 
in  New  York,  which  made  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  vendor:  Mr.  Crawford  stated,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  willing  to  supply  all  necessary 
money  for  development  work  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
allowing  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  company’s  superintendent.  In  the 
second  place,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Crawford  has 
made  profits  amounting  to  $300,000  the  claims  will 
belong  to  the  company  free  of  any  expense.  After 
s  certain  amount  of  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  policy  and  dealings  with  the  company  were 
complimented  to  a  high  degree,  the  proposition  was 
accepted. 

Pitkin  County. 

Mollie  Gibson  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting 
Company,  Aspen. — According  to  the  Aspen  papers. 


the  disputes  and  differences  between  Mr.  J.  J.  Hag- 
erman  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Gillespie  have  been  settled, 
though  it  could  not  be  ascertained  on  what  terms. 

Summit  County, 

According  to  the  “Summit  County  Journal,”  the 
shipments  of  ore  and  concentrates  from  Brecken- 
ridge  for  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  520  tons, 
making  a  total  for  the  year  to  date  of  2,478,  against 
2,211  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  a  gain  for 
1892  of  ^7  tons. 

The  Decatur  Mines,  Limited. — This  company,  own¬ 
ing  a  group  of  silver  and  lead  mines  12  miles  fn)m 
Keystone,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  London  on  the 
23d  ult.  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  the  chairman,  stated 
that  the  3fK)-ft.  McNulty  tunnel  cuts  the  vein  at 
about  100  ft.  in  depth.  From  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  a  drift  has  been  run  south  313  ft.,  which  has 
developed  a  small  stope  of  good  ore.  The  Grant 
tunnel,  35  ft.  beneath  the  preceding  tunnel,  has  run 
380  ft.  through  the  vein,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  discovered.  The  Kuhn 
tunnel,  150  ft.  below  the  McNulty  tunnel,  has  cut 
the  vein  to  225  ft.,  but  drifting  has  not  exposed  the 
ore  bodies  as  discovered  above.  Ijarge  quantities  of 
low  grade  concentrating  ore,  it  is  stated,  are  being 
saved  at  the  mine  for  future  treatment.  It  is  said 
that  during  practically  six  weeks  of  working  $15,000 
profit  has  been  made,  by  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  future  profits  will  be,  at  least,  $100,(X)0  a  year. 
The  local  management  in  Denver  have  secured  John 
D,  Murphy  as  manager.  The  chairman  stated  thai 
there  was  a  forfeiture  if  the  company  should  not 
make  the  first  payment  within  60  days  after  July 
29th,  during  which  time  the  management  wotdd  have 
an  opportunity  of  extracting  sufficient  ore,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  from  the  mine  to  pay  all  expenses  and  this 
payment.  The  chairman  evaded  the  questions  ask¬ 
ing  how  it  was  proposed  to  raise  this  money  should 
the  mine  not  be  profitable.  This  matter  seems  to  be 
in  considerable  doubt  at  the  present  time. 

IDAHO. 

Alturas  County. 

Champlain. — ^After  a  period  of  inactivity  covering 
two  years  this  property  is  about  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions,  says  the  Wood  River  “Times.”  Mr.  Bailey, 
who  is  part  owner  and  manager,  is  looking  for 
miners.  As  the  property  is  already  opened  up  it  will 
require  but  a  small  crew.  The  Champlain  mill  is  a 
Huntington,  of ’20  tons  capacity,  with  two  Duncan 
concentrators  attached.  Mr.  Bailey  would  give  the 
McArthur  Forrest  cyanide  process  a  trial,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  those  who  have  the  handling  of  it  in  this 
State  want  an  excessive  royalty,  so  that  its  use  in 
working  low  grade  ores  is  out  of  the  question. 

Kootenai  County. 

The  strike  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  miners  is  .affecting 
the  trade  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  its  Board  of  Trade 
has,  according  to  the  Butte  “Miner,”  adopted  reso 
lutions  recommending  that  a  board  of  arbitration  In* 
formed  with  the  hope  of  settling  the  difficulty. 

Helena  &  Frisco  Mining  Company. — This  iniin', 
near  Gem,  is  reported  to  have  53  non-union  men  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  old-timers  pay  little  attention  to 
them,  as  no  ore  is  being  run  through  the  mill. 

Surprise  Mining  Company. — According  to  A. 
Ivlockmann,  in  the  Spokane  “Review,”  there  arc 
now  about  100  prospectors  in  the  country  working 
around  the  foothills  and  waiting  for  the  snow  to 
leave  the  mountain  tops,  which  will  be  in  about  one 
month.  The  last  15  miles  to  the  summit  is  yet  with¬ 
out  a  trail.  There  are  strong  indications  of  placet- 
gold  in  the  same  district;  in  ftict,  some  coarse  gold 
has  already  been  found,  which  gives  additional  zest 
to  the  work  of  prospecting.  Many  believe  that  the 
1‘riest  Lake  country  will  in  time  prove  richer  tbiiii 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes.  The  dilficnlty  of  getting  in  amt 
out  is  the  great  barrier  at  present.  The  interest  over 
the  recent  mineral  strike  at  Kootenai  station  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  The  Surprise  Mining  Companv 
has  been  formed,  with  H.  A.  Stade  president  and 
E.  M.  Gillette  secretary  and  treasurer.  Assays  show 
an  average  of  $8  in  silver  and  25%  lead.  Work  has 
been  done  so  far  to  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  shows  the 
b<Kly  of  ore  increasing  in  extent. 

Shoshone  County. 

Argentine  Mining  Company.— All  the  men  of  this 
company,  says  the  Spokane  “Review,”  have  been 
laid  off.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  machinery  for 
tlie  new  concentrator  has  not  arrived,  and  it  will 
.  not  be  economical  to  do  further  work  until  the  ore 
can  be  run  through  the  concentrator. 

Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company. — The 
changes  in  the  Bleichert  tramway  of  the  Bunkt-r 
Hill  &  Sullivan  have  been  completed,  says  the  Spo¬ 
kane  “Review.”  They  were  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Trenton  Iron  Works.  The  brake  shi- 
tion  in  town  has  been  taken  out,  the  cables  being 
now  continuous  from  the  ore  bin  at  the  mine  to  the 
concentrator  two  miles  distant.  The  tightening 
weights  are  at  each  terminal.  The  cables  have  been 
raised  100  ft.  higher  over  the  town,  reducing  tbe  rise 
in  crossing  the  divide  west  of  the  totv-n.  This  change 
reduces  the  danger  of  accidents  by  the  clutches  be¬ 
coming  detached,  and  increases  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  tramway.  It  is  now  believed  that  it  will  do 
I  the  work  as  warranted — viz.,  400  tons  of  ore  down 
I  and  100  tons  of  back  loads  every  10  hours.  The 
I  back  loads  are  provisions  for  the  boarding-house, 
steel,  tools,  cordwood,  timbers,  etc.,  for  the  mine. 
I  At  the  concentrator  two  Gates  spring  crushers  are 
being  placed  in  position  to  supersede  the  Blake  crush- 
'  ers.  They  weigh  5  tons  each. 
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Gem,  Wallace. — It  is  reported  that  Charles  Kipp 
and  Ben  A.  Kipp,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  sold 
this  mine  to  an  English  syndicate  for  $9^,000.  The 
property  is  a  lead  and  silver  mine,  and  was  bought 
tliree  years  ago  by  Kipp  Brothers  for  $30,0(X). 

Last  Chance  Mining  Company. — ^Work  is  progress¬ 
ing  in  the  Sweeney  tunnel  of  this  mine,  says  the 
Spokane  “Review,”  the  water  having  been  reduced 
so  far  as  to  permit  operations.  The  tunnel,  after 
cutting  the  ledge,  was  driven  directly  under  the  old 
stopes  in  the  upper  works  that  were  filled  with 
water,  "nie  great  pressure  of  the  water  opened 
<Tevices  in  the  ledge  that  admitted  sufficient  water 
to  entirely  fill  the  big  bore  a  distance  of  100  ft.  from 
the  face  toward  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

KANSAS. 

Cherokee  County. 

During  the  week  ending  June  4th  the  output  of 
ore  from  the  mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire 
City  was:  Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  1,479,470; 
rough  ore,  pounds  sold,  822,130;  zinc  ore,  pounds 
sold,  925,650;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  193,840.  Sales 
aggregated  a  total  value  of  $15,396. 

MICHIGAN. 

Copper. 

Calumet  &  Ilecla  Mining  Company. — At  the  20ih 
level  in  No.  12  shaft.  South  Hecla,  there  is  a  very 
fine  run  of  copper  ground.  It  looks  like  a  shoot  from 
the  south  and  is  about  8  ft.  wide.  For  a  number  of 
levels  this  shaft  has  been  otil  of  the  shoot  which 
started  in  at  thChorth  end  of  the  Osceola  and  which 
hiis  yielded  so  much  copper.  And  the  new  shoot 
looks  very  much  as  if  it  came  over  from  the  Osceola, 
'riie  bottom  of  No.  12  must  be  about  1,000  ft.  or  over 
from  the  Osceola  boundary.  A  cross-cut  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  amygdaloid  workings  might 
strike  something  of  value.  This  new  shoot  may  in 
time  explain  the  better  ground  in  south  end  of 
'I'amarack  No.  1. 

Osceola  Mining  Company. — The  production  of  min- 
<-ral  from  this  company’s  property  for  the  month  of 
•May  was  336i/4  tons  against  335  tons  for  April  and 
31 K)^  tons  for  May.  1891.  For  five  mouths  the 
j.rodiict  has  been  1,648%  tons,  against  l.fiOtJJi  tons 
last  year,  an  increase  of  148  tons. 

The  Quincy  Mining  Company.— A  force  of  about 
ten  men  are  engaged  in  removing  the  dirt  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  adit  of  the  Quincy.  The  adit  was 
driven  and  worked  for  exploring  purposes,  but  has 
been  abandoned  for  28  or  30  years,  and  three  or 
four  years  ago  the  dirt  caved  about  the  mouth  of  the 
opening  and  closed  it  up.  The  adit  connects  with 
two  shafts  on  the  hillside,  and  old  miners  say  when 
it  was  driven  the  show  for  mineral  was  very  good. 
The  company  now  propose  to  open  it  again  when  the 
locality  will  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  ties  are 
being  removed  from  the  incline,  part  of  which  will 
be  used  for  timbering  at  the  mouth,  but  as  ft  runs 
through  heavy  ground  before  entering  the  solid  rock, 
new  timbers  will  be  necessary  for  inside  Avork.  It  is 
hoped  the  work  will  bring  the  company  good  returns 
and  extend  the  interests  and  Value  of  the  property. 

Tamarack  Mining  Company. — Visible  indications 
are  much  better  than  a  year  ago.  The  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  both  shafts  is  excellent,  and  whencA’^er 
the  Osceola  vein  has  been  opened  it  is  better  than 
the  average  in  the  Osceola  mine  itself,  says  the 
Calumet  “Conglomerate.”  This  is  a  very  persistent 
vein  and  its  richness  in  the  Tamarack  means  much 
to  this  regiDn.  From  all  signs  one  must  draAv  the 
conclusion  that  it  alone  would  make  an  enormously 
rich  mine  on  both  Tamarack  and  Calumet  and  Hecla 
properties.  There  is  certainly  a  greater  feeling  of 
security  concerning  Tamarack  here  now  than  there 
ever  has  been  before,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  in 
w’hich  it  has  been  held  as  an  investment. 

Tamarack  Junior. — A  letter  from  Superintendent 
Daniell,  of  this  mine,  according  to  the  Boston  "Tran¬ 
script,”  states  that  the  lode  in  No.  2  shaft  has 
widened  to  4  ft.,  with  indications  of  greater  width 
as  greater  depth  is  attained.  The  character  of  the 
lode  has  improvetl.  The  lode  has  Increased  in  Avidth 
2  ft.  during  a  week.  In  the  No.  1  shaft  there  is  a 
marked  improvement,  this  time  on  the  third  level, 
and  the  openings  going  south  all  show  well. 

I  r  o  n — ^M  enominee  Range. 

Chapin  Iron  Company. — The  Chapin  mine  is  to  be 
assessed  at  a  larger  valuation  than  was  placed  on 
Iron  Mountain  last  year.  Superintendent  McNaugh- 
ton  placed  the  valuation  at  $1,8W,000,  which  was 
considered  a  fair  valuation  by  the  board  of  review, 
and  it  stands  at  that.  In  addition  the  forty  owned 
by  the  company  is  assessed  at  $38,000,  personal 
property  $40,00(),  and  their  interest  in  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Works  $85,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,973,000. 
Including  other  small  pieces  of  property,  the  Chapin 
Mining  Company  will  pay  taxes  in  this  county  on  a 
total  valuation  of  nearly  if  not  Quite  $2,(X)0,OOO. 
The  Ludington  mine  valuation  is  placed  at  ^70,000, 
Hamilton  $40,000,  klillie  $60,000,  and  Pewabic 
$70,000. 

klastodon  Iron  Company.— Capt.  E.  S.  Roberts  is 
putting  down  a  stand  pipe  in  the  swamp  immediately 
north  of  the  Mastodon  mine,  in  the  hope  of  locating 
a  lens  of  ore  AA'hich  is  thought  to  exist  in  that  local¬ 
ity.  The  sand  debris  from  the  cave-in  which  occurred 
at  the  mine  two  years  ago  is  being  run  doAvn  to  the 
foot-level  and  will  there  be  used  as  filling,  thereby 
giving  clean  space  for  the  removal  of  the  ore  above, 
which  will  taken  out  as  rapiffiy  as  possible.. 
There  yet  remains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  in 


the  southeast  deposit,  which  Avili  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  management  when  the  time  comes.  The 
stockpile  is  of  good  weight,  and  Capt  Roberts  is  of 
the  opinion  that  things  will  be  in  condition  by  the 
first  of  the  coming  month  to  ship  ore. 

Delta  County. 

Delta  Steel  &  Iron  Company. — ^The  “Escanaba 
“Mirror”  says  the  deal  for  the  location  of  the  Delta 
Steel  »&  Iron  Company  has  been  closed,  and  that  the 
company  will  locate  its  works  in  that  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  JM.SOO,- 
000,  and  Avill  give  employment  to  between  800  and 
1,500  men. 

MISSOURI. 

Jasper  County. 

(Fronx  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  June  6th. 

The  mines  opened  up  a  week  ago  completely 
flooded,  as  on  Sunday  night  there  was  a  perfect  del¬ 
uge,  causing  great  damage  throughout  the  entire 
lead  and  zinc  belt.  Many  woperties  have  shut  dow'n 
to  wait  for  fair  weather.  Zinc  ore  has  been  in  good 
demand  at  $26  to  $26.50  per  ton.  Some  reserve 
stocks  were  sold  at  the  advanced  price.  The  Elev¬ 
enth  Hour  Company  of  Carterville  sold  1,000  tons 
at  $26  per  ton.  Lead  ore  opened  at  $24  per  thou¬ 
sand  and  closed  at  $24.50.  FolloAving  are  the  sales 
from  the  different  camps:  J(q)lin  mines,  1,250,565 
lbs.  zinc  ore  and  143,810  lead,  value  $30,900.75; 
Zincite  mines,  48,910  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  2,250  lead, 
value  $581.25;  Oronogo  mines,  2,660  I6s.  zinc 
ore,  20,090  lead,  value  $505.40;  Carthage  mines, 
189,000  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  500  lead,  value  $2,487; 
Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  947,340  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
198,840  lead,  value  $15,750;  district’s  total  value, 
.$84,699.40.  Aurora,  LaAvrence  County,  mines, 
190,000  lbs.  zinc  ore,  413,^)0  lbs.  silicate  and 
180,000  lead,  value  $9,090.  Lead  and  zinc  belts’ 
total  value,  $84,699.40.  The  most  important  trans¬ 
action  of  the  week  was  the  closing  up  of  a  sale  of  a 
40-acre  lease  on  the  Rex.  M.  T.  S.  Co.  land  to  an 
English  syndicate  for  $20,000.  The  property  w'as 
examined  and  recommended  by  W.  B.  Jeffery,  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  of  London.  ’This  is  sT  new  property, 
but  as  far  as  developed  is  proving  very  productive. 
The  Gregory  mine  was  the  ftr^  to  strike  the  ore 
body  on  this  lease,  and  was  also  the  first  to  open  the 
ore  on  the  1,000-acre  tract.  This  mine  is  now  pay¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $500  per  week.  There  are  three 
other  properties  that  have  cut  the  ore  and  com¬ 
menced  washing.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Eng¬ 
lish  capitalists  have  been  unfortimate  in  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  southwest  Missouri,  but  they  now  have 
secured  a  promising  property.  Mr.  Haxter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  Zinc  Company,  came  in  from 
New  York  last  week  and  spent  several  days  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  company’s  mines  and  smelter  here. 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Smith  and  Col.  J.  L.  Motter  have 
organized  the  St.  Joe  Mining  Company,  and  taken  a 
lease  on  10  acres  of  the  l,00()-acre  tract. 

MONTANA. 

Beaver  County, 

Jay  Hawk  &  Lone  Pine  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  limited. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London  on  the  24th  ult.,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  W.  J.  Lav'ington  concern¬ 
ing  the  company’s  property.  Mr.  Lavington  said  that 
the  700-ft.  level  had  been  extended  westward  100  ft. 
from  the  shaft  in  high  grade  ore,  but  the  end  of  the 
drift  had  arrived  at  a  fault.  Extensions,  however, 
are  being  made  to  cut  the  lode  again.  The  850-ft. 
level  is  75  ft.  on  the  lode  and  contains  4  ft.  of  good 
ore.  The  shaft  has  finally  reached  the  depth  of  950 
ft.  going  downward,  and  is  In  rich  ore.  The  Jay 
Hawk  mill,  says  Mr.  Lavington,  is  nott  adapted  to 
treat  the  ore  of  the  mine,  60%  only  being  saved. 
'Phe  two  mills  of  20  stamps  were  able  to  crush  about 
32  tons  per  day,  and  Capt.  Prideaux,  the  manager, 
recommended  that  the  Jay  Hawk  mill  be  shut  doAvn 
and  the  Lone  Pine  mill  be  increased  to  15  stamps. 
This  improvement  was  made,  and  now  the  Lone  Pine 
mill  is  crushing  all  the  ore  pro<luced.  The  hauling  of 
the  ore  from  the  mine  has  been  admitted  to  be  a 
serious  and  expensive  question,  but  it  is  expected  to 
be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  total  amount  received 
from  the  sales  of  silver  from  this  property  up  to  the 
present  time  has  amounted  to  £19,059,  105,900  oz. 
being  sold  at  an  average  cost  of  88  cts.  per  oz.  The 
American  cost  was  £12,907.  In  addition  to  this 
£1,124  has  been  paid  for  alterations  in  the  mill  and 
£3,186  is  to  be  paid  for  the  debts  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany.  These  e^enses  included  in  the  London  office 
charges  of  £1,5^1,  leaves  a  balance  of  £3,359.  Mr. 
Lavington  states  that  a  production  of  $7,000  a  week 
will  be  made  in  the  future,  while  mining  expenses, 
according  to  the  manager,  will  not  exce^  $2,250  a 
Aveek.  The  chairman  stated  that  in  all  probability 
a  dividend  would  be  paid  during  this  month. 

Gallatin  County. 

Riverside. — A  tunnel  has  been  run  in  on  the  vein 
about  800  ft.,  says  the  “Daily  Inter-Mountain,” 
Avhich  now  reaches  a  depth  of  700  ft.  on  the  dip  of 
the  lead.  The  vein  averages  about  6  ft.  Avide,  with 
a  good  grade  of  concentrating  ore  throughout  most 
of  the  development,  besides  several  chutes  of  high 
grade  ore  which  have  been  cut.  It  is  proposed  to 
work  the  mine  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  not  put 
up  expensive  reduction  machinery  until  the  mine  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  justify  a  move  of  that  kind. 
So  far  all  the  work  has  been  done  by  hand,  but  a 
steam  power  plant  and  an  air  compressor  are  now 
being  put  in,  and  hereafter  Ingersoll  rock  drins  will 


be  used.  A  straight  two-compartment  shaft  has 
been  started  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  is  now 
doAvn  20  ft.  It  will  be  sunk  200  ft,  and  the  lead 
AA-ill  then  be  thoroughly  prospected  at  that  depth. 

If  it  proves  to  be  as  good  there  as  it  is  above  a  re¬ 
duction  plant  will  be  put  in. 

Jefferson  County. 

Elkhom  Mining  Company,  Limited. — The  report 
of  the  manager  of  this  property  states  a  profit  of 
.$37,523.  Bullion  valued  at  $8,200  was  produced 
during  the  week  ending  May  21st. 

Iron  Rod. — P.  A.  Largey  has  ordered,  says  the 
“Daily  Inter-Mountain,”  a  20-ton  mill  for  the  Iron 
Rod  mine  in  Jefferson  County.  The  mill  Avill  be  run 
by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  process,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  for  its  erection  has  been  let  to  Montana  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Iron  Rod  ore  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  antimony  and  acid  sulphates.  It  was 
found  that  those  ingredients  neutralized  the  effects 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  experiments  were 
made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  the  addition  of 
lime. 

Kit  Carson. — J.  R.  B.  Coon,  of  Butte,  has  taken 
lease  and  bond  on  this  mine,  says  the  Helena  “In¬ 
dependent,”  for  $60,000,  the  bond  to  run  one  year. 

The  owners  are  Hauser,  Holter  and  the  Beatties,  of 
Helena,  who  form  a  company,  the  stock  of  which 
has  been  placed  in  escrow  in  a  Helena  bank. 

Montana  Mining  Company. — ^This  company  is  now 
directing  efforts  to  reach  the  surface  from  the  Niue 
Hour  mine,  which  task  they  expect  to  accomplish 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  by  way  of  the  old  Nine 
Hour  shaft. 

Lewis  and  Clark  County. 

Silver  Wave  Mine. — ^This  property,  says  the  Hel¬ 
ena  “Daily  Journal,”  is  about  to  resume  o^ration 
after  a  shut  doAvn  of  some  months,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  management  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  one  of  its  own¬ 
ers,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  any  time 
heretofore.  This  property,  which  produced  several 
hundred  tons  of  shipping  ore  during  the  few^  months 
of  last  summer,  netted  its  OAvners  something  like 
$10,000.  It  will  again,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  on  the 
shipping  list,  the  OAvners  having  contracted  Avilh  the 
East  Helena  smelter  for  the  delivery  of  600  tons  of 
ore  from  the  mine  during  the  next  three  months. 
Between  the  100-ft.  and  the  150-ft.  levels  is  a  block 
of  ore  from  4  to  8  ft.  wide  to  draw  from.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Albrecht  to  continue  sinking  im¬ 
mediately  from  50  to  100  ft.  deeper,  drifting  there¬ 
from  to  the  main  shoot  of  ore. 

Meagher  County. 

Queen  of  the  Hills  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has,  says  the  Neihart  “Herald,’’  run  in  a  tun¬ 
nel  the  distance  of  1,400  ft.  and  has  in  sight  a  body 
of  ore  which  is  estimated  to  contain  from  ,‘^000  to 
50,000  tons.  This  is  Ioav  grade  averaging  30  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton,  and  Adll  not  pay  to  mine  and  ship. 

The  Queen  cannot  be  called  a  low  grade  proposition 
because  sufficient  depth  has  not  been  attained  to 
prove  it  as  such.  So  far  the  Avorkings  have  proved 
the  deeper  they  have  gone  the  richer  the  ore  is  found 
to  be.  On  the  surface  the  present  ore  body  will  as¬ 
say  17  oz.  in  silver  to  the  ton,  and  as  depth  has  beep 
obtained  the  value  of  the  ore  has  increased  until  it 
has  reached  60  oz.  in  silver  to  the  ton. 

Silver  Bow  County. 

Butte  &  Boston  Mining  Company.— The  new  build¬ 
ings  Avill  be  slightly  larger  than  those  destroyed  in 
the  recent  fire,  and  will  he  built  with  a  A’’iew  of  ren¬ 
dering  another  conflagration  impossible,  says  the 
Anaconda  “Standard.”  They  Avill  be  constructe<l  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel  and  iron  and  will  be  coA'ered  Asith  cor¬ 
rugated  copper.  All  the  braces,  stays,  cross-pieces 
and  supports  will  be  of  either  iron  or  steel.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  measure  of  precaution,  however.  Cap¬ 
tain  Palmer  Avill  have  hydrants  plact^  at  all  avail¬ 
able  points  throughout  the  different  buildings,  so  that 
an  abundant  water  s'upply  may  be  had  at  a  moment’s 
notice-,  l^ile  the  neAV  buildings  will  be  larger  than 
the  ones  that  were  burned  doAAui  the  capacity  of  the 
smelter  Avail  remain  the  same  as  before.  The  plans  for 
the  buildings  have  just  bwn  drawn  by  Ijeonard  & 

Ray.  The  main  smelter  Avill  be  304  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  , 

Avide.  The  building  which  Avill  be  erected  over  the 
O’Hara  furnaces  Avill  be  the  next  largest  in  size  and  I 

Avill  be  210  ft.  bv  105.  The  small  O’Hara  furnaces  • 

will  be  covered  by  a  building  128  ft.  by  54.  and  the  I 

Bruckner  building  Avail  be  124  by  48  ft.  The  furnaces 
Avere  not  much  damaged  by  the  fire,  _  and  can  be 
easily  repaired  by  the  time  the  buildings  are  up. 

About  400  men  were  laid  off  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  i 

and  as  many  of  these  as  can  be  used  Avail  be  put  to  j 

work  on  the  ncAV  buildings.  ! 

NEVADA. 

“Judge  Hebbard  is  the  best  friend  Nevada  ever  < 

had.  He  has  done  more  for  the  mining  industry 
there  and  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  than  anjr 
other  man  who  has  arisen.”— “S.  F.  Argonaut, 

June  6th,  1892. 

ElkoCounty.  ; 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.)  ! 

Coptis  Mining  Company,  Tuscarora.— Consider^e  j 

quantities  of  high  graae  ore  are  being  taken  out.  The  ^ 

mill  started  up  last  week,  the  first  sample  giving  ; 

$75.36  in  gold  and  $15.08  in  silver.  Eighty-tAVO  per  | 

cent,  of  the  assay  was  saved. 

Nevada  Queen  Mining  Company,  Tuscarora. —  t 

There  has  been  received  from  the  Union  Mill  Com-  * 

pany  $30,000  on  account  of  ore.  The  Grand  Prize  i 
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concentrator  is  now  running  on  ore  from  this  mine, 
and  crushed  473  tons  and  100  tons  Gombinafion  last 
week.  There  were  extracted  from  the  openings  on 
the  second  level  last  week  117  cars  of  ore,  showing 
per  average  battery  assay  $269.80  per  ton,  and  610 
cars  second-class  ore,  showing  an  average  assay 
from  concentrator  of  $29.72  per  ton.  The  third  level 
produced  four  cars  of  ore,  averaging  $375  per  ton, 
and  eight  cars  of  ore  averaging  $45  per  ton.  The 
oilicial  report  for  the  week  represents  the  outlook  in 
the  mine  as  very  favorable,  as  follows:  “South  of 
west  intermediate  drift,  second  level,  is  all  first-class 
ore,  and  will  average  about  $200  per  ton;  on  north 
side  1%  ft.  of  first-class,  balance  second-class. 
Stopes  start^  15  ft.  from  chute  1  have  broken  into 
the  ore  from  the  footwall  up,  14  ft.,  no  hanging  wall 
as  yet  The  ore  extracted  is  one-fourth  first-class, 
average  assay  $190  per  ton,  the  balance  second-class, 
average  assay  from  battery  $29.72  per  ton.  East 
intermediate  stopes  from  chute  2  have  2  ft.  $185  per 
ton;  west  stopes  from  same  chute  the  ore  is  over  4 
ft,  average  $220  per  ton.  East  intermediate  from 
No.  3  chute  advanced  16  ft.;  south  from  same  15  ft 
and  west  5  ft.,  connecting  with  No.  5  chute.  From 
No.  5  have  run  12  ft  toward  No.  6,  and  east  from 
No.  6  5  ft.,  1  ft.  of  first-class  ore  in  both  drifts.  No. 
7  and  No.  6  chutes  have  been  connected,  exposing 
ore  all  through,  ^utti  drift  on  west  vein  has  been 
run  15  ft.,  exposing  1  ft  of  ore,  assaying  $^0  per 
ton.  North  drift  extended  9  ft.,  1  ft.  of  faw-grade 
ore.  Stopes  between  the  south  and  north  dnfts  are 
looking  well.  No.  1  winze  from  south  drift  is  down 
20  ft.,  exposing  1^4  ft.  of  first-class  ore,  but  not 
looking  so  well  in  the  bottom.” 

Storey  County — Comstock  Lode. 

Alta  Mining  Company  (official). — ^No.  2  winze  19 
ft  in  quartz  yielding  low  assay.  Started  two  cross¬ 
cuts,  one  60  ft.  north  of  the  shaft  and  the  pffier  60 
ft  south,  which  have  been  driven  9  ft.  and  6  ft.  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  are  in  favorable  material.  The 
south  drift  from  No.  2  upraise  was  advanced  11  ft 
in  low-grade  quartz.  Car  samples  assay  from  $5  to 
$14  per  ton.  Our  pump  column  is  giving  us  trouble, 
owing  to  its  oxidized  condition.  It  is  leaking  badly 
in  different  places  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  repair 
it  with  new  12-in.  columns. 

Consolidated  Imperial  Mining  Company  (official).— 
Some  fair  ore  from  old  fillings  and  small  streaks 
found  on  the  upper  levels  is  being  mined  and  sent  to 
the  Brunswick  mill  for  reduction. 

Crown  Point  IkDning  Company  (official).— The  face 
is  in  clay,  quartz  and  porphyry  and  small  streaks  of 
low-grade  quartz.  Are  still  opening  out  on  the  pay 
streaks  on  the  160-ft.  level  and  are  saving  a  few  car¬ 
loads  of  ore  from  that  daily.  Have  shipped  to  the 
Mexican  mill  during  the  past  week  237  tons  and  120 
lbs.  of  ore,  the  average  battery  sample  of  which  was 
$24.20  per  ton. 

Challenge  Consolidated  &  Confidence  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  (official). — The  joint  Confidence  &  Challenge 
north  drift  on  the  200-ft.  level  is  being  repaired. 
The  joint  Confidence  &  Challenge  raise  from  the 
north  drift  on  the  200  level  is  up  106  ft.  _  The  top 
shows  quartz  having  no  value.  We  are  still  taking 
out  ore  from  old  fillings  and  small  streaks  on  tee 
upper  levels,  which  is  being  sent  to  the  Brunswick 
mill.  . 

Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  (official).— 1,600  level:  We  have  continued  pros¬ 
pecting  upward  from  tee  old  sill  fioor  of  the  old 
stopes,  from  which  some  ore  of  fair  quality  is  being 
extracted.  The  ore  streak  on  the  east  side  of  tee 
old  stope  timbers  has  become  narrower  and  of  purer 
quality.  1,650  level:  We  have  continued  prospecting 
west  from  tee  upraise,  35  ft.  above  the  sill  fioor, 
which  was  carried  up  59  ft.  above  the  southwest 
drift.  Ore  of  fair  quality  has  been  extracted  from 
drift  now  east  from  winze  3  (down  73  ft.)  in  working 
upw'arti  from  that  point.  From  tee  north  end  of  the 
California  ground  on  the  wj  st  side  w’e  are  working 
in  the  old  stopes  and  extracting  therefrom  some  ore 
of  fair  quality.  From  tee  bottom  of  the  winze  sunk 
28  ft.  in  this  locality  through  the  old  timbers,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  northwest  drift,  a  south  drift  has 
been  advanced  in  a  porphyry  and  quartz  fromation 
of  low  assay  value.  1,750  level:  In  east  cross-cuts 
1  and  3  from  the  main  south  drift,  in  working  up- 
w'ard  from  tee  sill  floor,  we  have  continued  to  ex¬ 
tract  some  milling  ore.  1,800  level:  Along  the  south 
end  of  tee  drift  running  south  from  the  cross-cut 
run  east  from  the  mnze  1,  sunk  from  the  1,7W  level, 
we  have  continued  to  extract  some  ore  from  the  sill 
floor  upward  of  milling  value.  Winze  2,  started  in 
tee  drift  run  north  from  this  same  east  cross-cut, 
has  been  simk  15  ft.  Its  total  depth  is  30  ft.,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  quartz  formation  carrying  a  low  assay 
value.  There  have  been  extracted  from  all  parts  of 
the  mine  during  tee  week  1,078  780-2,(X)0  tons. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Mining  Company  (official). — 
900  level:  We  are  extracting  ore  from  above  this 
level  and  repairing  tee  main  drift;  we  hoisted  from 
this  level  during  the  week  233  cars  of  ore.  1,000 
level:  The  soute  drift  from  tee  900  north  winze, 
started  last  week,  has  been  advanced  15  ft.;  its  face 
shows  some  fair-grade  ore;  we  have  laid  a  track  and 
timbered  this  drift  as  we  have  advanced:  this  level 
furnished  15  cars  of  ore  during  the  week.  1,100  level: 
From  tee  far  north  and  soute  stopes  above  tBis  level 
we  are  stoping  out  ore;  there  is  no  change  of  im¬ 
portance  in  these  stopes  since  last  report;  we  are 
doing  considerable  repairing  on  this  level,  and  hoisted 
from  tee  same  during  tee  week  140  cars  of  ore. 
1,300  level:  We  are  stoping  out  ore  below  this  level. 


north  and  soute  from  the  winze.  We  are  also  work¬ 
ing  at  the  new  station  and  chute  at  tee  head  of  tee 
main  incline,  and  retimbering  the  north  drift  from 
tee  station.  We  extracted  from  this  level  38  cars  of 
ore  during  the  week. 

Kentuck  Consolidated  Mining  Company  (offidal). — 
Stoping  is  being  done  on  tee  ore  streaks  above  the 
160  ft.  level  north  lateral  drift,  which  is  bdng  fol¬ 
lowed  south  and  upward.  We  are  saving  from  one 
to  two  tons  per  day  of  fair  grade  ore,  and  have  about 
90  tons  on  hand  in  the  dump  on  the  surface  which 
we  will  have  milled  during  tee  coming  month. 

Overman  Mining  Company  (official). — Extracted 
from  1,100  and  1,200  levels  tons  and  1,825 
pounds  of  ore.  Gar  samples  average  $28.22  per  ton. 
The  battery  assays  average  $22.33  per  ton. 

Ophir  Mining  Company  (official). — 1,465  level: 
Work  was  resumed  in  the  drift  running  soutC  101  ft. 
below  tee  sill  floor  on  tee  1,465  level,  from  the  Mex¬ 
ican  into  the  Ophir  ground,  and  10  tons  of  ore  were 
extracted  and  raised  to  the  surface.  The  average 
assay  value  of  this  was  $19.95  per  ton.  The  face 
of  the  drift  is  in  porphyry  and  quartz,  carrying  an 
assay  value  of  $19.50  per  ton. 

Potosi  Silver  Mining  Company  (official). — ^The 
soute  drift,  1,150  level,  is  out  50  ft.  from  the  winze; 
it  shows  about  2  ft.  of  ore  which  yields  fair  assays. 
The  winze  is  down  323  ft.  below  tee  1,500  level; 
bottom  in  low-grade  quartz.  Extracted  and  sent  to 
mill  in  the  past  week  423  600-2,000  tons  of  ore  from 
tee  930,  1.100,  1,150  nad  1,250  levels.  On  b%nd  at 
mill,  80  1,200-2,000  tons;  average  battery  assay, 
$22.19.  Sent  to  the  mint,  417  lbs.  of  bullion. 

Savage  Mining  Company  (official).— We  have  hoist¬ 
ed  527  cars  of  ore  from  tee  500,  950,  1,100,  1,400 
and  1,450  levels;  shipped  to  tee  Nevada  mill  525 
tons  and  milled  525  tons;  average  car-sample  assay, 
$23.16;  average  battery  assay,  $21.29;  bullion  yield 
for  tee  week.  $7,822.50.  We  are  prospecting  on  the 
different  levels. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Brief  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns  to  tee  independent  attitude  taken  by  tee 
residents  on  tee  lode  with  regard  to  certain  of  the 
favorites  of  tee  mill  ring  who  heretofore  have  done 
much  of  tee  dirty  work  for  their  employers.  The 
“white  slaves”  showed  signs  of  revolt  against  their 
masters,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  at  the  coming 
elections  they  were  about  to  make  an  independrat 
effort  to  free  themselves — so  far,  at  least,  as  politics 
is  concerned — from  tee  incubus  teat  weighs  teem 
down.  Their  feeble  effort,  however,  was  crushed  in 
its  incipiency;  the  “white  slaves”  have  agmn  been 
whipp^  into  submission,  and — ye  gods,  will  Tt  be  be¬ 
lieved! — Evans  WUliams,  Superin tendemt  of  the 
Nevada  mill,  organizer  and  manipulator  of  tee 
“Little  Joker,”  principal  of  tee  Bullion  and  Ex¬ 
change  Bank  at  Carson,  and  “right  bower”  of  the 
thievish  gang  of  conspirators,  Messrs.  Jones,  Hay¬ 
wood  and  Hobart,  has  been  sent  as  delegate-at-large 
to  the  Republican  convention  at  Minneapolis.  R.  P. 
Keating,  ex-Superintendent  of  tee  Hale  &  Norcross 
mine,  who  placed  with  his  own  hands  tee  brand  of 
“thief’  upon  his  brow,  and  shared  with  ex-President 
LevT  tee  shame  of  first  looting  the  mine,  and  then, 
content  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  sought  to  evade 
an  accounting  by  escaping  from  tee  jurisdiction  of 
the  California  court,  like  any  other  larcenist  who 
saw  San  Quentin  looming  ahead — this  fellow  has 
been  sent  to  Chicago  in  similar  capacity  as  Williams, 
in  the  Democratic  interest.  By  these  appointments 
St'iiator  Jones  will  be  well  represented  in  bofn  con¬ 
ventions,  ;ind  certainly  what  these  two  appointees 
lack  in  honesty  they  try  to  compensate  for  in  effront¬ 
ery. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  ore 
hoiste<l  from  the  Comstock  mines,  milled,  and  witn 
tee  car  and  battery  assays,  bullion  product,  etc.: 
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•  Total  amount  to  May  account,  $50,175.23. 
t  Cara. 


Chollar  Silver  Mining  Company. — Toward  the 
close  of  last  year  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal  made  mention  of  several  suits  commenced  by 
Theodore  Fox  and  his  attorney,  H.  G.  Sieberst, 
against  Comstock  mining  companies,  and  among 
oteers  one  against  this  corporatimi.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  dilate  on  tee  purpose  of  Mr.  Fox  in  in¬ 
stituting  these  suits;  his  record  has  heretofore  been 
given.  Mr.  Sieberst  is  a  gentleman  of  large  cranial 
and  abdominal  development,  who  acted  as  oue  of  the 
attorn^s  for  tee  defense  in  the  Hale  &  Norcross 
suit.  Before  a  decision  had  beMi  handed  down  In 
that  memorable  suit  he  saw  fit  to  sue  Messrs.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Hobart,  Levy,  Bridge,  Sell  and  the  Nevada 


Mill  &  Mining  Company  for  $20,000,  his  fee  in  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  defense.  For  some  time,  it  appears, 
he  had  to  hunt  from  pillar  to  post  for  his  fee,  but  it 
is  reported  that  his  claim  has  been  satisfied — ^but  not 
with  any  such  sum  as  $20,000.  To-day  Martin  W. 
Fox  intends  to  continue  his  self-appointed  task  of 
acting  as  a  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  to  the  Comstock 
teieve.s.  He  will  appear  before  Judge  Hebbard  and 
petition  that  his  name  be  inserted  as  party  plaintiff 
in  the  suit  filed  against  the  directors  of  the  Chollar 
company.  By  taking  this  course  of  action  Messrs. 
Theodore  Fox  and  Sieberst  will  not  be  able  to  settle 
the  suit  out  of  court,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
while  these  gentlemen  may  lose  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  the  public  will  benefit  if  tee  suit  results,  as  it 
most  assuredly  will,  in  a  decision  being  again  ob¬ 
tained  against  the  dummy  directors  and  their  tiiiev- 
ing  backers.  It  wilt  be  remembered  that  during  the 
trial  of  tee  Hale  &  Norcross  suit  Hayward,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hobart  and  others  of  the  clique  owning  stock 
in  the  Nevada  mill,  all  professed  the  most  dense  ig¬ 
norance  as  to  how  they  became  financially  interest^ 
in  teat  money-making  concern.  When  the  Chollar 
suit  comes  to  trial  these  gentlemen  will,  each 
and  every  one,  be  given  the  lie  direct,  and  the  true 
history  of  their  connection  with  the  Nevada  (Chollar) 
mill  made  plain.  Meantime  an  assessment  of  50  cts. 
per  share  has  been  levied  on  Chollar  stock. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company. — At 
last  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  tee  work¬ 
ing  of  the  110  tons  of  ore,  for  a  test  at  the  Occi¬ 
dental  mill,  has  been  made  known.  The  figures,  as 
given  below,  have  upset  tee  equanimity  of  Messrs. 
Evan  Williams,  Keating  and  other  of  the  old-timers, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  has  given  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  multitudes  who  are  in  favor  of  honest 
methods  in  mining. 

One  hundred  and  ten  tons  of  ore,  worked  at  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Mill;  average  essay  value— gold,  $5.16;  silver, 
f  10.08.  Total  per  ton,  $15.24.  Total  (sUver  at  $1.29-29), 
$1,676.40.  Produced  4,500  lbs.,  concentrates  having  a 
gross  value  (silver  at  $1.29-20)  of  970.37;  silver  414.0 
ozs.  @  86%c.  $360.00,  gold  19.034  ozs.  @  $19,301.65. 
Total.  $721.65.  Cost  of  working,  $51.81;  net  proceeds, 
$669.84. 

Assay  value.— Gold,  .845,  174.67  oz. ;  silver,  1.98,  256.12 
oz.  Total,  430.80  oz. 

Bullion  product.— Gold,  $393.46;  silver,  $576.91.  Total, 
$970.37. 

By  pan  process.— Gold,  $95.85;  silver,  $391.33.  Total, 
$487.18. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  concentrates  were  59.18% 
of  the  yield,  and  yet  Evan  Williams  and  his  hench¬ 
men  very  calmly  sat  on  tee  witness  stand  during  the 
Hale  &  Norcross  trial  and  deliberately  perjured 
themselves  by  saying  teat  the  concentrates  were  of 
no  value.  _  In  tee  light  of  tee  above  showing  no  won¬ 
der  the  mill  men  were  glad  to  claim  tee  concentrates 
as  their  own.  An  interesting  query  arises:  On  the 
basis  of  the  above  test,  what  amount  of  bullion  did 
the  mill  ring  get  away  with  unlawfully  after  milling 
90,000  tons  of  Hale  &  Norcross  ore  which  often 
ranged  to  $40  and  $50? 

White  Pine  County. 

New  Eberhardt. — ^The  mine  manager  reports  as 
follows:  Eberhardt — No.  .3  cross-cut  west  advance<l 
for  the  week  10  ft.;  total  length,  193  ft.  The  out¬ 
look  for  ore  in  this  drift  is  quite  favorable;  the 
whole  face  of  the  drift  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  de¬ 
composed  quartz,  manganese  and  black  spar,  al¬ 
though  of  no  material  value.  Five  samples  taken 
from  the  face  of  this  drift  yesterdav  by  me  assayed 
as  follows:  $4.40,  $3.14,  $3.56,  $4.71,  and  $3.14. 
Monitor  Mine:  At  this  place  there  has  been  nothing 
new  met  with.  We  are  still  taking  out  the  usual  14 
tons  of  ore,  of  an  average  of  $42.42  per  ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Goal. 

Work  on  the  addition  to  the  Pyne  breaker  at  Tay- 
lorville  is  partly  under  roof.  The  new  breaker  will 
be  used  for  a  “bony  crusher.”  It  is  98  ft.  wide,  75 
ft.  long  and  68  ft.  high. 

The  Union  Coal  Company,  of  Shamokin,  is  making 
preparations  for  two  new  collieries  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  work  ere  long.  From  what  can  be  learned 
the  company  will  sink  a  shaft  at  the  one  colliery, 
and  the  other  will  consist  of  a  series  of  slopes.  The 
breakers  will  be  large  and  will  employ  from  1,600 
to  1,500  men  and  boys.  One  will  be  erected  on  the 
Deeter  farm  near  Maysville,  the  other  near  (Jreen 
Ridge.  The  company  owns  extensive  tracts  of  coal 
lands  at  bote  these  places. 

It  is  reported  that  two  of  the  largest  collieries  In 
the  Wyoming  region,  the  Avondale,  of  tee  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  (joinpany,  and 
the  Nottingham,  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Com¬ 
pany,  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account 
of  tee  filling  up  of  the  workings  with  surface  water 
which  has  flowed  in  through  cave  holes,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  heavy  rains.  It  will  probably  be  two 
weeks  before  the  pumps  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
water. 

Leisenring  &  Co.  are  opening  a  new  slope  at  their 
Oak  Hill  colliery,  near  Mount  Laffee,  Schuylkill 
County,  which  will  have  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.,  and 
will  be  used  principally  for  lowering  the  men  and 
timber.  It  will  have  a  single  track,  and  will  also  be 
used  for  hoisting  coal.  An  opening  was  made  from 
the  bottom  by  working  a  breast  to  within  15  ft.  of 
the  surface.  Men  are  now  engaged  in  widening  and 
timbering  it.  The  foundations  for  a  new  hoisting 
engine  are  in  course  of  construction. 

Mining  circles  are  interested  in  tee  prospective 
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transfer  of  the  only  remaining  large  tracts  of  un¬ 
developed  coal  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  region  not 
controlled  by  corporaticms,  it  having  leaked  out  that 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  capitalists  have  secur^  an 
option  on  the  Silverton  and  Tuscarora  lands  and 
have  begun  prospecting  operations  thereon.  Hie  for¬ 
mer  lands  are  located  near  Minersville,  on  the  line 
of  the  new  extension  the  Pennsylvania  Company  is 
constructing  west  from  Pottsville,  and  just  as  soon 
as  some  old  litigation  is  settled  the  new  owners  will 
take  possession.  The  Tuscarora  lands  are  a  little 
west  of  Tamaqua,  and  contain  nearly  2,C)W  acres  of 
valuable  deposits.  On  the  eastern  border  of  this 
tract  the  fading  Company  is  opening  an  immense 
new  operation  at  Silver  Creek.  Tlie  Tuscarora  lands 
are  owned  by  the  estates  of  P.  B.  Gowen,  P.  W. 
Sheafer,  and  others,  whose  representatives  have  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  offers  of  over  $1,000  an  acre  for 
the  property.  The  Sheafer  family  are  friendly  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  it  was  through  them 
that  Scranton  mining  experts  recently  secured  the 
( 'hamberlain  tract,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Pottsville,  for  the  Pennsylvania  people.  President 
Frisbie,  of  tbe  Schuylkill  &  Lehigh  Railroad,  and 
the  lieisenrings  recently,  it  is  said,  offered  $1,500 
an  acre  for  this  tract,  but  coiild  not  get  it.  Betu’een 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum 
could  be  readily  shipped  from  the  Tuscarora  tract. 
The  Sheafers  expected  to  consummate  the  deal  with¬ 
out  publicity,  and  refuse  to  affirm  the  authenticity 
of  the  report,  but  sufficient  has  leaked  out  conclu¬ 
sively  to  prove  that  the  Pennsylvania  can  have  the 
tract,  and  will  take  it,  if  “prospecting^’  warrants  the 
payment  of  the  high  price  demanded.  That  this 
tract  is  very  valuable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  its  present  state  of  wild  mountain  land  it  is  as¬ 
sessed  an  average  of  several  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company. — It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  company  will  furnish  the  ^greater 
part  of  225,00(>  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  New 
York  &  New  England  Railroad. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Inter-Ocean  Mining  Company. — ^Development  work 
on  the  mines  of  the  company  is  being  steadily  car¬ 
ried  on,  says  the  Black  Hills  “Daily  Times.”  Bear 
Gulch  or  Nigger  Hill  district,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  famous  for  its  rich  placer  ground,  in  which  large 
nuggets  and  coarse  gold  is  a  feature.  All  the  tribu- 
tiiries  as  well  as  the  main  gulch  have  been  worked 
since  1877,  with  very  good  success. 

Lawrence  County. 

The  output  of  the  Homestake  properties  for  the 
last  half  of  May  amounted  to  $210,000,  according  to 
the  “Black  Hills  Times.”  Besides  this,  the  Golden 
Reward  produced  $19,500  for  the  same  period.  The 
latter  will  ship  in  a  day  or  two  about  $1,500  worth 
of  concentrates  from  their  last  clean-up,  whi(5h  swells 
their  production  to  $21,0(X)  for  16  days’  run.  These 
two  companies  ship  regularly  on  the  3d  and' 17th  of 
each  month,  and  numerous  smaller  shipmants  ar' 
made  intervening.  The  Big  Missouri  yield  is  not 
yet  knowTi,  but  is  claimed  will  make  the  total  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Aside  from  these  the  small 
shipments  are  accorded  little  attention,  but  will  no 
doubt  amount  to  upward  of  $50,000  per  month. 

Deadwood  &  Delaware  Smelting  Company.— This 
company  is  now  paying  Denver  rates  on  all  gold, 
silver  and  lead  ores,  says  the  ‘TBlack  Hills  Times,” 
thus  placing  Deadwood  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
noted  Colorado  City,  as  far  as  an  ore  market  is  con¬ 
cerned  for  smelting  ores  and  concentrates.  The  new 
stacks  ordered  some  months  ago  from  Fraser  & 
Chalmers,  under  written  contract  to  be  delivered  in 
CO  days,  were  shipped  last  Saturday  from  Chicago 
and  should  arrive  this  week.  Dr.  Carpenter,  super¬ 
intendent  and  manager  of  the  works,  is  using  all 
efforts  to  accumulate  enough  ore  to  keep  the  plaul 
in  constant  operation,  with  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  "Yarious  mines  that  are  now  shipping  their 
products  to  Omaha,  Aurora,  Denver  and  other  out¬ 
side  smelters,  can  do  equally  as  well,  it  is  claimed, 
by  selling  their  ores  to  the  Deadwood  &  Delaware 
Smelting  Company,  w’ho  are  in  the  market  as  pur 
chasers  of  a  single  ton  or  car  load  lots.  The  Home- 
stake  Company  is  now  disposing  of  about  two  car¬ 
loads  of  concentrates  per  day  to  this  company,  the 
product  of  the  Perfection  tables  now  in  uccessful 
operation  at  the  Homestake  mills. 

"Welcome  Mine.— This  property,  according  to  the" 
“Black  Hills  Times,”  which  has  been  virtually  at  a 
standstill  owing  to  the  inflow  of  water,  has  resumed 
operations.  A  force  of  men  was  started  to  work 
recently  to  clear  the  mine  of  water.  It  is  expected 
that  the  shipments  of  ore  will  be  commenced  not 
later  than  June  10th. 

UTAH. 

Juab  County. 

Ceutennial-Eureka  Wining  Company.— This  com- 
Iir.ny,  says  the  Tintic  “Miner,”  has  started  to  enlarge 
the  shaft  from  toe  surface  to  the  400-ft.  level  to  a 
double  compartment  and  man-way.  A  great  many 
other  improvements  are  being  made  to  correspond 
with  the  new  plant. 

Mammoth  Mining  Company.— This  mine  has  made 
a  draft  of  part  of  its  force,  says  the  Salt  Lake 
“Tribune,”  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  silver  and 
the  loss  consequent  to  shipping  much  at  present  quo¬ 
tations.  Below  the  1,000  level  in  the  shaft  another 
strike  of  ore  is  reported,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  shaft  is  to  be  sunk  1,200  ft.  at  present, 
after  which  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  put  in  a 
new  hoist  to  attain  fftrther  depth.  The  extent  of 
ground  covered  by  the  Mammoth  Company’s  claims 


— some  eighty  acres— with  the  finding  of  ore  below 
the  1,000  level,  point  to  a  large  production  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Salt. Lake  County. 

Gold  HilL — ^A  mill  is  now  being  erected,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  wffich  is  now  on  the  ground  or  will  be  In 
a  very  short  time.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of 
at  least  50  tons  a  day,  and  will  be  in  operation  within 
a  very  short  time. 

Mercur  Mining  Company.— The  mill,  says  the  Salt 
Lake  “Tribime,’^  has  been  slightly  enlarged,  and  now 
has  a  capacity  of  about  35  tons  per  day,  and  more 
tanks  will  be  put  in  before  long.  The  ore  body  has 
been  further  explored,  and  has  been  opened  up  in 
two  additional  places.  A  tunnel  was  started  200  ft. 
down  the  hill,  and  at  a  depth  of  16  ft.  the  ore  vein, 
10  ft.  wide,  was  struck,  and  150  ft.  up  the  hill  the 
vein  was  struck  6  ft.  wide,  all  the  same  character 
of  ore. 

WYOMING. 

Albany  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Keystone  Mining  Company. — ^The  Keystone  null, 
having  abundance  of  water  to  drive  their  turbine 
wheel,  has  started  up.  They  are  now  running  15 
stamps,  and  crush  some  20  tons  of  gewd  ore  a  day. 
Having  500  tons  of  free-milling  gold  ore  on  the 
dump,  they  will  probably  nm  some  time,  at  least 
until  either  water  or  ore  gives  out. 


FOEEION  MINING  NEWS. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  government,  in  order  to  raise  revenue  to  meet 
the  deficit  caused  by  the  McKinley  tariff  and  to  de¬ 
fray  expenses  of  increased  military  protection  to 
the  colony  caused  by  alarmist  views  as  to  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  question,  have  passed  gold 
mining  laws  which  are  seriously  hampering  lhat  in¬ 
dustry.  American  citizens  have  memorialized  Wash¬ 
ington  through  Dr.  Carroll,  the  United  States  Con¬ 
sul,  to  protect  their  vested  interests  in  the  colony. 
Portugese  citizens  are  memorializing  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  same  manner.  The  British  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  are  holding  public  meetings  and  are 
sending  home  delegates  to  Lord  Huntsford,  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  United  States  Consul  has  already 
cabled  Mr.  Lincoln,  United  States  Minister  at  Lon¬ 
don.  If  the  Colonial  Office  does  not  stop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  there  will  be  serious  disturbances 
here,  as  many  nationalities  have  their  interests  at 
stake.  The  enforcement  of  these  mining  laws  will 
paralyze  the  gold  industry,  which  is  the  only  hope  of 
the  colony,  there  being  a  falling  off  in  sugar  exports 
of  over  $25,000,000  in  the  last  seven  years.  Most 
mercantile  houses  are  depending  on  the  gold  industry 
and  a  financial  crisis  is  imminent. 

CANADA. 

Ontario. 

The  Port  Arthur  “Weekly  Herald”  rraorts  the 
discovery  of  a  vein  of  zinc  not  far  from  Schreiber, 
and  near  the  railroad.  The  vein  is  from  30  to  40  ft. 
wide  and  on  the  surface  is  considerably  fractimed. 
It  carries  the  zinc  disseminated  throughout  the  vein. 
An  assay  is  said  to  have  given  50%  zinc. 

Badger. — This  mill,  according  to  the  Port  Arthur 
“Weekly  Herald,”  resumed  operations  on  the  24th 
ult.;  the  mine  is  also  being  worked.  There  was 
some  slight  trouble  that  necessitated  the  closing 
down  of  the  mine  and  mill  for  a  few  days,  but  the 
trouble  has  been  amicably  settled,  and  the  mine  will 
be  worked  steadily  by  a  large  force  of  men. 

Empire. — This  mine,  says  the  Port  Arthur  “Week¬ 
ly  Herald,”  is  still  in  the  pay  streak  that  was  struck 
last  winter,  and  a  gang  of  five  or  six  men  have  been 
steadily  at  work  there  since  last  fall  sinking  and 
developing  on  the  location.  The  vein  in  one  shaft  is 
divided  in  two,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  100  yds. 
another  ^aft  has  been  sunk  which  shows  a  union 
of  the  two  veins  into  one  solid  and  compact  pay 
streak.  Besides  the  silver  in  the  vein  there  is 
found  plumbago. 

Port  Arthur.- The  “Duluth  News”  reports  the 
discovery  of  a  vein  of  silver  ore  about  20  miles  from 
this  place.  The  find  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Badger,  Beaver  and  Rabbit  Mountain  mines. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  reported  that  a  discovery  of  tin  has  been  made 
at  Dolcoath  mine,  Cornwall,  at  nearly  2,500  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  the  deepest  point  tin  has  ever  been 
discovered.  The  mineral  is  said  to  be  rich  and  of 
large  extent. 

The  long  strike  of  the  Durham  coal  miners,  which 
commenc^  on  March  12th,  was  ended  on  the  1st 
inst.,  and  the  men  will  immediately  resume  work  at 
the  reduction  in  their  wages  which  the  strike  was 
inaugurated  to  prevent.  A  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Durham  Miners’  Federation  and  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Owners’  Association  was  held  on  the  1st 
inst.,  at  which  the  question  of  wages  was  discussed 
at  great  length.  For  a  time  the  masters  field  out 
against  letting  the  men  return  to  work  at  the  10% 
reduction  which  the  miners  offered  to  accept,  and 
insisted  upon  making  a  13^^%  reduction.  Finally, 
howev2r,  they  changed  their  attitude  and  accept^ 
the  proposition  made  by  th«  men  to  go  back  to  work 
at  a  10%  reduction. 

INDIA. 

Mysore  Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  has  declared  an  interim  dividend  (free  of 


income  tax)  of  3s.  per  share  payable  on  June  14th. 
This  dividend  absorbs  the  sum  of  £33,750,  and  in 
addition  to  this  capital  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
£10,413  has  been  charged  against  revenue. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

■y  en  e  z  u  el  a  . 

Callao  Bis  (Limited). — The  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Callao  Bis  (Limited)  states  that  the  exhaust¬ 
ive  report  of  Messrs.  R.  J.  and  W.  Frecheville  upon 
the  property  of  the  company,  which  was  issued  to 
the  shareholders  in  January  last,  furnisfied  complete 
information  as  to  the  then^sition  and  prospects  of 
the  works  in  progress,  llie  quantity  ot  '  quartz 
crushed  during  the  year  1891  was  6.689%  tons,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  produced  8,712  13-20  oz.,  which 
realized  £33,744  10s.  6d.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  company’s  mill  was  not  started  until  June  23d 
last,  and  that  prior  to  that  time  the  quartz  had  to 
be  carted  to  a  hired  mill  in  the  neighborhood:  also 
that  10  stamps  only  were  used  during  tfie  year,  the 
addition  of  lO  stamps  to  the  company’s  mill  not 
being  completed  until  January  of  the  present  year. 
The  total  mine  expenditure,  together  with  freight  and 
agenCT  expenses  paid  at  Bolivar,  shows  at  £47.099 
14s.  Sd.,  but  this  includes  such  heavy  items  as  re¬ 
moval  and  re-erection  of  mill,  erection  of  buildings 
and  plant,  etc.,  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
apportion,  and  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  are, 
tfierefore,  presented  in  the  same  form  as  previously. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  Messrs. 
Precheville’s  report  estimated  that  with  20  stamps 
running  and  with  the  grade  of  quartz  then  in  sight, 
the  output  of  gold  may  be  expected  to  reach  1,500 
oz.  per  month,  and  that  this  should  leave  a  profit  of 
£1,000  to  £1,200,  and  the  same  time  pay  the  cost  of 
the  further  development  of  the  mine.  Should  noth¬ 
ing  unfavorable  occur  the  accounts  for  the  current 
year  will  imdoubtedly  show  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  directors,  therefore,  consider  tfiat  they  may 
congratulate  the  shareholders  not  only  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  prospects  which  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  alluding  to  in  their  last  report,  but 
also  upon  the  mines  commencing  to  yield  a  profit 
upon  the  working. 

TRANSVAAL. 

Latterly  capital  has  given  DeKaap  the  cold 
shoulder  on  account  of  the  numerous  failures  of 
gold  mining  companies.  It  is  generally  believed  here 
that  the  faUures  have  been  due  to  recklessness,  over- 
capitalization  and  incompetency  of  the  many  officers, 
such  as  presidents,  secretaries  and  directors.  To 
show  that  the  gold  is  there  and  that  it  can  be  worked 
profitably  by  capable  men,  the  following  recent  case 
may  be  quoted:  The  Republic  Gold  Mining  Syndi¬ 
cate  collapsed  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  whole  of  its 
possessions  were  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  Licenses, 
however,  must  be  paid  for  claims,  and  as  the  new 
owners  had  no  desire  to  be  further  troubled  with 
calls  and  so  forth,  they  were  not  long  in  finally  dis¬ 
posing  of  most  of  the  claims,  including  those  which 
lUr.  Alford  recommended  the  old  syndicate^  not  to 
touch,  namely,  the  block  known  as  “Trichard’s 
Luck.”  Mr.  Tom  Andrews,  a  man  well  known  for 
his  ability  in  reopening  abandoned  mines,  tried  his 
hand  at  this  property,  and  with  his  usual  audacity 
first  tackled  the  block  which  was  esteemed  the  worst 
by  the  late  company,  viz.,  “Trichard’s  Luck.”  lu 
the  six  months  from  October,  1891,  to  March,  1892, 
he  treated  1,161  tons  of  rock  from  this  mine  and  ob¬ 
tained  1,081  oz.  of  gold.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
superiority  of  individual  effort  over  the  irresponsible 
management  of  companies. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  June  10. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — Tbe  market  for  heavy  chem¬ 
icals  is  practically  as  last  reported.  In  some  cases 
there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  spot  goods,  but  on 
the  whole  the  trade  has  continued  very  quiet  and 
lacking  in  features  of  interest.  The  arrivals  of  car¬ 
bonated  soda  ash  and  alkali  have  been  quite  free, 
but  they  were  generally  of  goods  contracted  for. 
Caustic  is  quiet;  some  contracts  for  future  delivery 
have  been  made  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  agents. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  note  of  bleaching  powder 
or  sal  soda.  Both  remain  quiet.  From  our  Liver¬ 
pool  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market  there 
18,  if  anything,  duller  than  our  own.  Prices 
are  as  follows:  Caustic  soda.  79  per  cent.,  2*95 
(®3i0c.  ;  74%,  2-971^@3-12Kc.  ;  76%,  3'123^@3-2.'5c.  ; 
77%,  3T2W@3*2.tc.  Carbonated  soda  ash,  48%,  1'55@ 
l-eOc.;  58%,  l-471^@l-52Xc.  Alkali,  48%,  l-5o@l*60c.; 
58%,  l'47><@l’52^c.  Sal  soda,  English,  l’05@l'10c. 
Bleaching  powder,  2"15@2'20c,  on  the  spot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity. 

Acids.— The  acid  market  is  in  good  condition. 
Manufacturers  continue  to  report  a  good  business; 
indeed,  we  are  informed  by  some,  that  they  are 
overcrowded.  This  plethora  of  orders  is  aitributyd 
to  causes  which  we  have  mentioned^  in  preceding 
isisues.  In  a  nut  shell,  it  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  and  a  decrease  in  the  production. 
Prices  continue  unchanged  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.  We  hear  that  in  Connecticut  low  prices 
continue  to  be  made.  We  quote  this  week:  Acid  per 
100  lbs.  in  New  "York  and  vicinity,  in  lots  of  50 
carboys  or  more:  Acetic,  $1.60@$2  according  to  qual¬ 
ity;  muriatic,  18°,  $1;  20°,  $i.l23^@$1.25;  22»,  $1.25; 
nitric,  40*,  $4;  42°,  $4.50@$4.75;  sulphuric,  90c.@$1.10; 
mixed  acids,  according  to  mixture:  oxalic,  $7.25@ 
$7.75,  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted  all  the  way  tyom  $3.25 
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to  8.50;  alum,  lump  or  ground,  Glyce¬ 

rine  for  nitro-glycerine,  ll}4®Vl}4c.,  according  to 
<iuality  and  quantity. 

Brimstone.— The  market  for  Sicilian  brimstone  is 
somewhat  firmer.  There  is  but  little  brimstone  on 
the  spot  and  dealers  refuse  to  make  quotations.  For 
.lune-.Iuly  shipments  prices  are  ^23.50(^24  for  best 
unmixed  seconds,  and  75c.  less  for  thirds. 

Fertilizers. — The  trade  in  this  market  has  been 
very  quiet  during  the  week,  as  is  usually  the  case 
at  this  time,  when  the  Northern  season  has  closed 
and  the  Southern  hss  not  yet  begun.  There  is  very 
little  change  in  prices.  Our  quotations  th^s  week 
are :  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  $2.8U(^¥2.85  for  bone 
goods  and  $2.tl0^  $2.93for  gas  liquor.  Dried  blood, 
$1.95  per  unit  for  high  grade  and  $1.80@ 
$1.S5  for  low  grade.  Acidulated  fish  scrap,  $11C# 
$12,  factory.  Dried  scrap,  $21.50.  Azotine,  $1.% 
to  $1.95.  Tankage.  $17.5U@$21,  according  to  grade. 
Bone  meal,  $22.50(«  $23.50. 

Double  Manure  Salts.— Quotations  are  as  follows 
for  lots  of  from  10  to  .50  tons  ex-vessel  New  York  ; 
48  . 5:1%,  $l.i;i}^rfl41.233<;  HO-95%,  $2.13(0i$2.2.3>^. 

Kainit.— There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  market. 
According  to  the  agents  inquiries  have  been  numer¬ 
ous,  but  they  have  not  resulted  in  any  actual  busi¬ 
ness.  Quotations  remain  $8.75  for  invoice  weight 
and  $9  for  actual  weight.  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — Arrivals  thus  far  this  month 
have  amounted  to  750  tons,  of  which  .500  tons  were 
for  new  sales  and  the  rest  on  contracts.  Arrivals 
for  May  aggregated  2,4:i5  tons.  The  cause  of  these 
heavy  arrivals  was  the  good  demand  in  the  North 
for  potash  salts,  especially  muriate.  The  market  is 
<|uiet.  Prices  remain  as  last  fixed  by  the  syndicate. 

Nitrate  ot  Soda. — The  market  for  nitrate  is  quiet. 
Quotations  are:  $1.60@:$l.62>^  for  spot  and  $1.65^ 
$1.70  for  future  shipments. 

Liverpool.  Junel. 

(Special  Correspondence  of  Joseph  P.  Brunner  &  Co.l 

Our  market  for  heavy  chemicals  is  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  at  present,  but  quotations  are  practically 
without  change.  Soda  ash  is  inquired  for,  but  no 
Leblanc  ash  is  to  be  had  for  earlier  delivery  than 
.luly,  for  which  delivery  quotations  for  the  common 
(lualities  are  as  follows :  Caustic  ash,  48%,  £5  6s.  .3d.; 
.57-.58%,  £6  7s.  fid.  per  ton.  Carb.  ash,  48%,  £5  9s. 
!M.;  M%,  £6  12s.  9d.  per  ton.  Ammonia  ash,  58%, 
£6  7s.  fid.  per  ton.  All  net  cash.  For  prime  brands 
a  considerable  premium  on  above  figures  is  asked. 
.Soda  crystals  steady  at  £3  7s.  6d.@i^  lOs.  per  ton, 
less  5%, 

Caustic  Soda  is  still  very  slow  of  sale,  and  nearest 
spot  values  are  as  follows  :  60%,  £9  2s.  fid  per  ton; 
70%,,  £10  5s.  per  ton;  74%,  £11  58.  per  ton;  76%,  £12 
5s.  to  £12  lOs.  per  ton,  all  net  cash.  For  parcels  un¬ 
der  10  tons  .5s.  per  ton  extra  is  charged. 

The  Alkali  Company  will  not  sell  on  this  market 
for  export  to  America. 

Bleaching  powder  quiet  at  £7  15s.  to  £8  per  ton, 
net  cash  for  hardwood  for  all  quarters  except  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  is  receiving  little  attention, 
rtnd  6%d.  to  fi^d.  per  lb.  are  about  nearest  spot 
values,  and  6>^d.  to  6%d.  for  July  and  December  less 
•5%.. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  shows  little  change,  and 
nearest  values  on  the  spot  are  about  £10  2s.  fid.  per 
ton  to  £10  58.  for  good  grey  24%  and  £10  58.  to  £10  78. 
(kl.  per  ton  for  25%  both  in  double  ba^  less  2}4  f.  o.  b. 
here.  Some  sales  have  been  reported  at  a  shade  un¬ 
der. the  lower  figure. 


MINING  STOCKS. 

(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore.  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Deadwood,  Dak.,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  London  and 
Paris,  see  pages  632  and  631.] 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  June  10, 1892. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  during  the  past  two  or 
three  days  there  has  been  a  better  demand  for  the 
honestly-managed,  dividend-paying  stocks  than  for 
several  weeks  past.  Prices  are  firmer  and,  in  some 
cases,  slightly  higher.  The  demand  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  gold  stocks;  some  of  the  silver  pro¬ 
perties  have  been  in  favor,  as  for  instance,  Horn 
Silver  of  Utah.  At  the  close  to-day  a  sale  of  500 
shares  of  this  stock  was  made  at  $3,50. 

For  all  this  there  has  not  been  much  activity  in 
the  mining  market,  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
see  that  the  public  is  commencing  to  exercise  proper 
discrimination  in  the  purchase  of  mining  stocks. 

Trading  in  the  Comstocks  has  been  devoid  of 
interest.  Of  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia 
150  shares  were  sold  at  $3.85@$4.  Of  Hale 
&  Norcross  sales  amounted  to  200  shares  at  $1.35@ 
$1.40.  There  was  a  single  sale  of  100  shares  of  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  at  50c.  Of  Comstock  Tunnel  we  note  a 
sale  of  a  $1,000  bond  at  19%;  of  the  stock  there  were 
sales  of  l.OOiO  shares  at  13c. 

Of  the  Tuscarora  stocks  we  note  sales  of  100  shares 
of  Belle  Isle  at  15c.@18c.;  200  shares  of  Grand  Prize 
at  45c.  and  100  shares  of  Navajo  at  10c. 

Among  other  Nevada  stocks  Barcelona  has  been 
in  some  demand.  Sales  this  week .  amounted  to  900 
shares  at  15@18c. 

The  California  stocks  were  quiet.  Bodie  Consoli¬ 
dated  shows  sales  of  500  shares  at  30c.  Standard 
Consolidated  was  in  better  demand;  sales  of  400 


shares  were  made  at  $1.40@$1.60.  Belmont  and 
Brunswick  Consolidated  continue  to  show  large 
sales;  the  first  of  2,200  shares  at  35@40c.,  and  the 
second  of  1,800  shares  atlfi@22c.  Astoria  for  some 
reason  or  other  appears  in  the  sales  list  again,  with 
reported  transactions  of  2,0(X)  shares  at  2c. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks  there  was  a  sale  of  100 
shares  ofBreece  at30c.  Of  Chrysolite  :i00  shares  were 
sold  at  15@20c.  Leadville  Consolidated  was  quiet, 
only  100  shares  being  sold  at  16c.  Transactions  in 
Little  Chief  aggregated  1,000  shares  at  25  to  2fic. 

Of  the  Black  Hills  stocks,  Deadwood  Terra  was  in 
some  demand,  and  ^ices  were  somewhat  higher. 
During  the  week  500  shares  were  sold  at  $2.15@ 
$2.2.5.  Of  Father  de  Smet  1,200  shares  were  sold  at 
35(a)45c.  Sullivan  Consolidated  shows  transactions 
of  900  shares  at  59@68c — at  least,  so  it  appears  on  the 
official  sales  list  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  &  Pe¬ 
troleum  Exchange. 

Of  Horn  Silver  8(X)  shares  were  sold  at  $.3.45@$3.S0. 

El  Cristo  shows  a  solitary  sale  of  100  shares  at  40c. 

Phoenix  of  Arizona  was  by  far  the  most  active  of 
all  the  stocks  in  the  list.  During  the  week  7,400 
shares  were  sold  at  53  to  63c. 

Bouton.  June  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  for  copper  stocks,  which,  at  our  last 
report  showed  indications  of  improvement,  did  not 
improve  to  any  extent,  and  prices  went  off  quite 
as  rapidly  as  they  advanced.  In  the  early  dealings 
of  the  week  an  advance  of  $I  on  Boston  &  Montana 
was  followed  by  a  steady  decline  until  it  touched 
the  lowest  price  for  a  month,  viz.,  42)^'.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  this  stock  seeking  a 
market  around  $44@$45  and  it  comes  out  freely  on 
every  advance  to  near  these  figures.  The  past  few 
days  it  has  been  unusually  heavy  and  declined  on 
small  offerings  to  the  lowest  figures  of  the  week. 
Butte  &  Boston  was  quite  firm  al  $13(g$133^  early 
in  the  week,  but  has  felt  the  depressing  influence  of 
its  near  neighbor  and  dropped  to  $12>i  to-day  on 
small  sales. 

Calumet  &  Hecla,  after  advancing  to  $274,  sold 
down  to  $270,  with  very  little  doing  in  it.  Tamarack 
declined  to  $164  on  light  transactions.  Tamarack, 
Jr.,  made  its  bow  this  week  and  was  quoted  at 
$46}^,  small  sales  were  made  at  $44C#$443^,  but 
round  lots  of  50  or  100  shares  sold  at  $46X  to  $45. 
The  dealings  in  it  were  very  light,  but  with  a  better 
market  it  will  doubtless  be  active,  as  it  has  many 
friends  who  believe  in  its  ultimate  success. 

Osceola,  after  selling  at  $33^,  declined  to-day  to 
$31^.  There  were  no  large  amounts  offered,  and 
the  decline  is  due  to  the  dullness  of  the  market,  and 
the  effect  of  the  strike  at  the  mine  which  will  cur 
tail  its  production. 

Atlantic  sold  down  to  $10,  the  lowest  price  for 
three  months. 

Franklin  was  steady  at  $15,  but  Centennial  was 
weaa,  and  declined  to  $9^,  with  a  rally  to  $10  to¬ 
day  for  100  shares.  Kearsarge  dull  at  $13.  Allouez 
sold  at  $1^  for  1,0(X)  shares  in  the  early,  and  at  $1  in 
later  dealings. 

Santa  Fe  continues  to  decline,  and  sold  at  15c.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company  and  an  assessment  on  the  stock 
is  inevitable. 

Humbolt  sold  at  30c. 

3  p.  M. — There  was  much  change  in  the  character 
of  the  market  at  the  afternoon  board.  Boston  & 
Montana  sold  at  $42%  for  50  shares;  Osceola  sold  at 
$32,  and  Centennial  at  $10. 

Kan  Francisco.  June  3. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  past  week  has  been  noted  for  the  distressed 
appearance  of  the  mining  stock  market,  if  market  it 
can  be  termed.  The  news  from  the  Comstock  is 
fairly  encouraging,  but  the  insiders  are  holding 
aloof,  and  not  only  refuse  to  invest,  but  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  do  all  possible  to  still  further  depress  the 
market.  With  other  suits,  similar  to  the  Hale  & 
Norcross,  looming  ahead,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  gamblers  of  Pine  street  are  going  to  sink 
much  money  in  stocks.  With  Mr.  Flood  controlling 
the  North  End  and  certain  of  the  middle  Comstocks, 
confidence  might  be  restored,  were  he  not  allied 
with  others  who  are  not  so  favorably  regarded.  To 
be  associated  with  Senator  Jones  is  to  court  disfa¬ 
vor,  and  that  name  is  at  the  head  and  front  of  both 
the  milling  companies  that  rule  on  the  lode. 

Meantime  the  market  languishes  and  prices  are 
on  the  down  grade.  A  week  ago  Consoliaated  Cali¬ 
fornia  &  Virginia  sold  for  $4.35;  to-day  it  opened  at 

S3.90  and  closed  at  $3.85.  Ophir  sold  for  $2.75,  a 
ecline  of  30  cents  on  the  week’s  trading,  and  Mexi 
can  at  $1.60;  Sierra  Nevada  at  $1.05,  Union  Consoli¬ 
dated  at  $1,  and  Utah  Consolidated  at  20  cents,  all 
show  a  marked  decrease  in  values. 

In  the  middle  group  of  Comstocks  also  prices  have 
taken  a  tumble  durinjg  the  week.  Hale  &  Norcross 
selling  to-day  at  $1.30  shows  a  decline  of  30  cents 
during  the  week.  Best  &  Belcher  at  $2;  Chollar  at 
45  cents;  Gould  and  Curry  at  $1;  Potosi  at  75  cents, 
and  Savage  at  $1.35,  were  also  weaker.  Savage  has 
held  up  the  best  of  the  group — the  outlook  in  the 
mine  l^ing  more  encouraging  just  now  than  for 
some  time  past* 

Of  the  Gold  Hill  and  South  End  Stocks  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  Occidental  declined  10  cents 
during  the  week  and  sold  to-day  for  35  cents. 
The  mill  will  start  up  next  week  on  a  good  line  of 
ore,  but  whether  this  will  influence  the  price  of 
stock  during  the  present  state  of  unsettlement  is 
not  80  certain.  It  seems  as  if  these  mines  were  be¬ 


ing  made  to  produce  every  cent  of  bullion  possible, 
on  the  principle  of  “  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,”  for  a  nemesis  is  abroad,  but  so  far  certain 
of  these  mining  companies  have  pursued  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  plunder  uninterruptedly,  and  the  bullion  pro¬ 
duced  is  made  away  with  without  any  account 
whatever  being  volunteered  to  stockholders. 

This  being  so  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Yellow 
Jacket  at  55c.,  Confidence  at  $1.60,  Imperial  at  5c., 
Belcher  at  80c.,  and  Crown  Point  at  90c.,  will  prove 
a  very  profitable  investment  even  at  these  low 
figures.  Alpha  sold  this  morning  for  2^.,  Alta  for 
3.5c.,  Caledonia  for  20c.,  Challenge  Consolidated  for 
.30c.,  and  Exchequer  for  20c. 

The  outside  stocks  continue  in  a  state  of  stagna¬ 
tion.  Small  lots  have  been  sold  as  follows:  Bodie 
at  30c.,  Bui  wer  Consolidated  at  40c.,  Del  Monte  at 
10c.,  Grand  Prize  at  10c..  Navajo  at  10c.,  North 
Belle  Isle  at  10c.,  Nevada  Queen  at  $1,  Locomotive 
at  5c.,  and  Peer  at  5c. 

San  I’kancisco,  June  10.— (/ly  feleffraph.)— The. 
opening  quotations  to-day  are  as  follows:  Best  & 
Belcher,  $1.95;  Bodie,  25c.;  Belle  Isle,  20c.;  Bulwer, 
40c.;  Chollar,  45c.;  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $3.95; Eureka  Consolidated,  $2:  Gould&Currj, 
$1.10;  Hale  &  Norcross,  $l.:i5;  Mexican,  $1.40;  Mono, 
40c.;  North  Belle  Isle.  15c.;  Navajo,  .5c.;  (Iphir, 

S2.45;  Savage,  $2.(X5;  Sierra  Nevada,  $1,10;  Union 
onsolidated,  $1.05;  Yellow  Jacket,  3^. 


RIBETINGK. 

Bodie  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  C^l.,  June  20th,  at  1  p.  m. 

Found  Treasure  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
the  company.  No.  310  Pine  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  June  16th,  at  1  p.  M. 

Homestake  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  room  49, , No.  :f09  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  June  14th,  at  11  A.  m. 

DIVIDENDK. 

Deadwood  Terra  Mining  Company,  dividend  No. 
42,  of  five  cents  per  share,  $10,000,  payable  June  20tli 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  Mills  Build¬ 
ing,  No.  15  Broad  street.  New  York.  Transfer  books 
close  June  15tb  and  reopen  June  21st. 


ASSESKniBNTS. 


Company. 

No. 

When 

levied. 

DTnq'l 

in 

office. 

Uav  of 
sale. 

Amt. 

per 

share. 

Belcher,  Nev . . 

44 

May  17 

J  une  21 

July  12 

.25 

Bullion,  Nev . 

38 

May  24 

June  28 

July  19 

.25 

Challenge  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Nev . 

11 

May  16 

June  20 

July  12 

.25 

Chollar,  Nev..  . 

33 

May  28 

July  7 

July  27 

..50 

Diana.  Nev . 

8 

May  3  June  10 

June  30 

.08 

Golden  Prize,  Nev 

6 

Feb.  29  J  une  9 

J  une  20 

.25 

Justice,  Nev  . 

.50 

May  2  Jane  6 

June  27 

.15 

Mexican,  Nev. . 

45 

May  16 

June  21 

July  12 

.25 

Modoc  Chief,  Idaho 

Jan.  28 

May  21 

June  13 

.02 

Feb.  1 

July  21 
July  27 

.02 

Ophir,  Nev . 

58 

June  3 

July  7 

.50 

Overman.  Nev . 

64 

May  19 

Juiie22 

July  11 

.:i0 

Siskiyou  Oons.,Cal . . 

4 

May  14 

June  17 

July  8 

.om 

Summit,  Cal . 

12 

May  20 

June  27 

July  19 

.05 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev 

51 

May  9 

June  14 

July  18 

.25 

PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATEK. 

UONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCKANGE. 

Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales 


June  4... 

....  64)4 

55 

54% 

54%' 

27,000 

6.... 

....  54% 

54% 

54% 

54% 

1,000 

7.. . 

8.. . 
9... 

....  55 

55 

65 

55 

5,000 

....  55 

55“ 

8,000 

10... 

....  54% 

58% 

54% 

54% 

5,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels .  46,000 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  June  10th. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated),  for  week  ending  June  1th,  1892,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


Regions. 

June  4. 
1892. 

Juno  6. 
1891. 

Difference. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Wyoming  Region.... 
Lehigh  Region . 

430.201 

427,691 

Inc. 

2.510 

123.180 

128,524 

Inc. 

.5,344 

Schuylkill  Region... 

227,494 

220,044 

Inc. 

7,450 

Total . 

780,875 

776,259 

Inc. 

4.616 

Total  for  year  to 
date . 

16,109,575 

14,961,111 

Inc.  1,148,464 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
June  4th,  and  year  from  January  1st. 

western  shipments. 


Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

Monongabela,  Pa . 

Week. 
....  22,676 

....  31.518 

.  15,259 

■1892. - s 

Year. 

560,369 

685,474 

241,099 

1891. 

Year. 

463.8‘I7 

810.579 

225,104 

Total . 

1,486,942 

1,499,490 

Grand  total . 

.  376,576 

8,726.508 

9,163,323 

June  11,  1892. 
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EA8TEKN  AND  NOKTHBBN  BHIPMCim. 


, - 1892. - ^ 

1891. 

Week. 

Year, 

Year. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.  R . 

647 

37,618 

47,361 

Cumberland,  Md . 

...  72,605 

1,507,927 

1,805.075 

Barclay,  Pa . 

...  .3,901 

87.222 

76,741 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

...  11,325 

2.52,768 

225,617 

Clearfield’,  Pa . 

...  70,274 

1,638,116 

1,831.314 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

...  19,922 

51.3,812 

588,312 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . 

...  40,172 

1,103,5 •! 

1,007,267 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

...  42,096 

1,657,65:1 

1,061,372 

Kanawha,  W.  Va. _ 

...  45,271 

1,010,909 

1,0*20,744 

Total . 

..  307,123 

7,239,566 

7,663,833 

Production  of_Cokk  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 

R.  R.  for 

the  year  eiidinK  June  4th,  1892,  and  year  from  January  I 
1st.  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.:  Week.  95,970  tons:  year,  2,102,701 
tons:  to  correspondini;  date  in  1891,  1,314,758  tons. 

Anthracite. 

Though  the  coal  combination  is  quiet  at  present, 
it  is  generally  expected  among  the  wholesale  dealers 
that  there  will  be  another  advance  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  at  the  beginningof  next  month  and  others 
later  on.  The  investigating  committees  of  the  three 
States.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  still  continuing  their  search  for  a  legal  loophole 
by  which  to  destroy  the  deal.  It  is  very  doubtful 
wliether  they  will  be  able  to  do  so,  for  it  is  haidly 
likely  that  such  an  operation  would  be  decided  on 
without  the  very  best  legal  advice  having  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Even  if  the  committees  did  decide  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  combine  by  an  action  the  litiga¬ 
tion  would  be  so  protracted  that  the  much  needed 
relief  would  not  come  before  a  permanent  injury 
had  been  done  to  the  trade. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  deal 
would  be  for  the  public  to  begin  to  buy  bituminous 
coal,  but  this  course  is  not  very  likely  to  be  carried 
out  to  any  extent  until  matters  become  much  worse 
than  they  are  at  present.  What  we  expect  will  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  some  of  the  cautious  members  of  the  deal 
will  protest  against  a  further  raise,  fearing  long  and 
expensive  lawsuits,  which  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  them  even  though  they  were  decided  in  their  mvor. 
At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  J,U0U,000  tons 
output  agreed  on  for  June  will  be  too  large  and  that 
in  consequence  the  demand  on  wholesale  dealers  will 
not  be  particularly  brisk  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  amount  allotted  for  May,  2,7.50,000  tons,  has  been 
greatly  exceeded.  The  actual  figures  are  not  to  hand 
yet,  but  they  will  probablj  be  some  3,350,000  tons. 
The  output  in  the  Wyoming  district  especially  is  at 
present  larger  than  the  amount  allotted.  Circular 
ates  are  obtained  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  hunt- 
in.?  for  new  business. 

Bltamlnou*. 

The  bituminous  coal  dealers  report  no  great  in- 
ci ease  in  new  business,  but  that  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  are  taking  their  usual  (juantities  at  the  same 
rates  as  before.  There  is  no  sign  yet  of  users  trans- 
terriug  their  favors  from  anthracite  to  bituminous 
in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  forced  on  them  by 
the  combine.  The  Commercial  Bulletin  states  that 
an  attempt  will  shortly  be  made  to  form  a  combine 
in  Western  bituminous  coal,  but  this  we  look  upon 
as  an  impossibility,  for  bituminous  coal  is  too  widely 
scattered  all  over  the  Union. 

The  report  published  last  week  that  the  Philadel- 
phia&  Heading  Railroad  Company  was  intending 
to  compete  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  matter  of  carrying  bituminous  coal  to 
Hiitialo  and  to  this  city  is  likely  to  prove  true.  The 
Heading  people  say  that  they  certainly  intend  to  get 
all  the  business  in  this  line  that  they  can,  but  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  cutting  rates.  If  they  do, 
however,  and  a  rate  war  in  bituminous  coal  com¬ 
mences,  we  expect  to  see  the  two  companies  also 
quarrel  in  the  anthracite  deal  and  so  overthrow  it. 

Freights  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  Boston  and  Sound  ports,  have  advanced,  al¬ 
though  the  trade  in  those  ports  is  reported  as  being 
dull,  with  cutting  on  the  part  of  Clearfield  operators 
to  $3.15  on  board  cars,  and  concessions  by  the 
Georg  es  Creek  operators  to  $3.45  on  board  cars. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  report  says  that  several  hundred  acres  known 
as  the  old  Decatur  tract,  on  the  Moshannon  branch 
of  the  Pensylvania  R.  R.,  in  the  Clearfield  district, 
have  been  purchased  or  leased  in  the  interest  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Beech  Creek  R.  R.’s. 
The  report  goes  further  on  to  say  that  the  Beech 
(Veek  R,  R.  will  be  extnded  from  Phillipsburg  to 
floutzdale,  and  thence  across  to  Altoona.  A  shaft 
will  be  sunk  in  the  Decatur  tract.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  mine  the  Decatur  tract,  but  so 
far  always  to  the  loss  of  those  undertaking  it. 

Tlie  Union  Coal  Company,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  is 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the  two  new  col¬ 
lieries  which  th^  propose  to  erect  before  many 
months  go  by.  The  company  will  sink  a  shaft  at 
the  one  colliery , and  the  other  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  slopes.  The  breakers  will  be  unusually  large, 
and  will  probably  employ  from  1,000  to  1,^  men 
and  boys.  The  company  owns  extensive  and  highly 
valuable  coal  land  at  both  these  places,  and  will 
profit  largely  by  the  contemplated  move. 

Boston*  Junes. 

(From  our  Special  Cori'espondent.) 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  the  coal  circles 
here  is*  the  rumored  advance  in  prices  to  be  efl^ected 
about  July  1st  by  the  coal  combination.  Of  course 
as  no  body  has  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  matter, 


all  sorts  of  speculations  are  indulged  in.  One  says 
stove  is  likely  to  be  advanced  25  cents  per  ton,  while 
the  other  grades  will  be  untouched.  Another  says 
he  thinks  that  at  most  the  advance  on  stove  will  be 
10  cents,  making  the  price  4*2.5,  which  will  enable 
the  combination  to  .satisfy  the  individual  mine 
owners,  yet  make  a  comparatively  better  profit  than 
they  are  now  making  under  ruling  prices.  The 
same  party  thinks  it  possible  that  egg  and  free 
broken  may  be  advanced  10  cents  per  ton,  but  not 
beyond  that  as  soft  coal  will  come  too  closely  into 
competition. 

As  for  the  market  here  very  little  can  be  said. 
The  demand  is  light,  yet  prices  rule  very  strong. 

We  quote  net  prices  f.  o.  b. :  Stove,  $4.15;  egg, 
$:1.00 ;  free  burning  broken,  $3.75;  chestnut,  $4.05 ; 
Lykens  Valley  net  at  Philadelphia,  free  broken, 
$4.50 ;  egg,  $4.90 ;  stove,  $5,40 ;  chestnut  $4.50. 

In  soft  coal  there  is  very  little  doing.  In  fact 
there  is  so  little  doing  that  the  companies  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  business  and  continue  to  offer  conces¬ 
sions.  Clearfield  coal  can  be  obtained  without  any 
difflculiy  at  $3.15  on  cars  here.  George’s  Creek  can 
be  also  had  as  low  as  $.3.45  on  cars  here. 

Freight  rates  have  stiffened  considerably  during 
the  week,  especially  f.*om  the  soft  coal  ports.  From 
Baltimore  rates  are  made  at  85  cents.  From  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  high  as  85  cents  is  reported.  Rates  to 
Bath.  Me.,  from  Philadelphia  are  also  up. 

We  quote:  From  New  York  to  Boston,  6()c.(%65.; 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  75(o),85c.;  to  Portland, 
80c. ;  to  Bath,  8.5@90c.;  to  Providence,  70@75c.  ; 
from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  85c.;  Newport  News  to 
Boston,  70c.(fe75c.;  Sound  points,  70c. 

The  retail  demand  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  was. 
The  trade  seems  to  be  temporarily  well  stocked. 
Prices  remain  very  firm,  however. 

We  quote;  Stove,  $6;  nut,  $6;  egg,  $5.75;  furnace, 
$5.50;  Franklin,  $7.25;  Lehigh  egg,  $6;  Lehigh  fur¬ 
nace,  $6.  Wharf  prices  50c.  less  than  the  foregoing. 

Biiflalo.  June  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  news  of  importance  relative  to 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  trade  of  Buffalo, 
the  following  statistics  and  items  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  who  watch  the  movement,  etc.,  of  the 
former  :  Lake  freights  firm  with  light  movement. 
The  shipments  from  this  port  from  June  1st  to  7th, 
both  days  inclusive,  aggregated  only  49,550  net  tons, 
distributed  about  as  follows  •  20,550  to  Chicago; 

7,500  to  Milwaukee,  6,600  to  Duluth;  3,030  to  Toledo; 
350  to  Bay  City;  400  to  Traverse  City:  1.420  to  St, 
Clair;  700  to  Green  Bay;  400  to  Saf^^naw;  1,200  to 
Gladstone;  5,200  to  Superior,  and  1,200  to  Racine. 
The  rates  of  freight  were  60c.  to  Chicago  (an  advance 
of  10c  );  50c.  to  Milwaukee;  40c.  to  St.  Clair,  Glad¬ 
stone:  Marine  City  and  Saginaw;  60c.  to  Green  Bay 
and  Manistique;  70c,  to  Kenosha;  65c.to  Racine;  80c. 
to  Traverse  City;  30c.  to  Duluth,  West  Superior  and 
Bay  City,  and  mc.  to  Toledo. 

Beginning  July  1st,  private  consumers  of  regular 
gas  will  be  charged  $1.20  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  If  not  paid 
within  10  days,  then  20c.  will  be  added. 

Movement  of  coal  by  canal  at  this  port  for  first 
week  in  June:  Receipts,  none:  shipments,  923  net 
tons. 

Canal  freights  from  May  12th  to  31st,  inclusive, 
were:  Seven  boatloads  of  coal  to  Syracuse  at  50c. 
gross  ton;  one  boatload  to  Oriskany,  60c.  gross  ton, 
and  two  boatloads  to  Hudson,  80c.  gross  ton;  all  free 
on  and  off. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  coal  movement 
of  this  port  to  June  1st  this  year,  with  comparisons 
of  previous  years:  Receipts  and  shipments  by  rail¬ 
roads  of  coal  not  reported.  Receipts  by  lake  thus 
far  this  season,  none.  Shipments  by  lake  from  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  to  June  1st,  4()4,370  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  445,610  net  tons  in  1891,  and  354,010 
net  tons  in  1890.  The  receipts  by  canal  this  season 
to  June  1st,  143  net  tons,  as  compared  with  481  net 
tons  in  1891,  and  967  net  tons  in  1890.  The  shipments 
to  June  1st,  6,732  net  tons,  as  compared  with  .5,919 
net  tons  in  1891,  and  223  net  tons  in  1890.  Lake 
freight  rates  from  opening  of  navigation  to  June  1st, 
40@60c.  to  Chicago,  40@.50c.  to  Milwaukee,  30@25@ 
20@30c.  to  Duluth  and  West  Superior,  40c.  to  Green 
Bay,  Sheboygan  and  Saginaw,  25c.  to  Toledo  and 
Detroit,  4.5(S60c.  to  Racine  and  30c.  to  Bay  City.  A 
year  since  the  rates  were  50c.  to  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  30c.  to  Duluth  and  Superior. 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  this  port  by  lake  from 
opening  of  navigation  this  year  to  May  31st  were 
distributed  about  as  follows : 

To  Net  tons.  1  To  Net  tons. 

Chicago . 163,131)  !  Owen  Sound .  160 

Milwaukee .  86,930  Marquette .  3,60o 

Duluth .  31,408  I  Manitowac . ;  80o 

Superior .  37,085  I  Racine .  l.ZOn 

Gladstone .  9,900  1  Saginaw .  6,05n 

Ashland .  2,000  '  Windsor .  l,24o 

Green  Bay, .  430  ;  Marine  City .  61g 

Bay  City.. .  1,1(K)  Cheboygan .  65o 

Toledo .  20,790  j  Detroit .  3,1(\) 

Sheboygan .  2,740  i  Kenosha .  70q 

With  reference  to  an  allusion  in  last  letter  to  the 
Buffalo  Coal  Exchange,  that  institution  has  nothing 
to  do  with  coal  contracts,  it  simply  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  retail  trade  and  traders  of  the  city. 
The  bids  for  4,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  Erie 
County  almshouse,  jail  and  penitentiary  have  been 
received,  ranging  from  $4.36  to  $5  on  grate,  from 
$4.15  to  $4.8d  on  egg,  from  $4.20  to  $5  on  stove  and 
from  $4.50  to  $5  on  chestnut.  It  seems  probable 
that  T.  H.  Grantier  &  Co.  will  receive  the  contract, 
as  his  figures  are  the  lowest  in  three  classes. 

The  fi^  of  P.  &  G.  Groben  will  furnish  our  fire 


department  with  1,500  net  tons  Pittsburg  lump 
steam  coal,  at  $1.80  per  ton  for  the  current  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  has  bought  land 
along  the  river  front  at  Toledo,  O.,  and  will  build 
coal  and  iron  ore  docks  thereon  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
The  company,  it  is  said,  will  make  Toledo  their 
principal  shipping  point  on  the  lakes,  thus  com¬ 
peting  directly  with  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Ohio 
Central. 

Chicago.  June  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  coal  trade  and  dealers  are  devoting  more  time 
to  politics  just  now  than  they  are  to  anthracite. 
The  more  recent  advance  has  just  thrown  a  “wer 
blanket”  on  all  trade,  excepting  retail  and  even  that 
shows  a  considerable  falling  ofl^  The  public  is  ap¬ 
parently  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  cold  fact  that 
the  consolidated  companies  are  on  a  firmer  founda¬ 
tion  than  they  ever  were  before.  However,  un¬ 
palatable  this  may  be  to  the  public,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  and  the  sooner  they  realize  it  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them  and  all  concerned.  Business  in  a 
wholesale  way  is  exceedingly  light,  country  dealers 
who  usually  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  town  at 
this  season,  talking  trade  and  fixing  up  contract,  are 
absent.  They  make  the  claim  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  as  to  further  changes  being  made,  and 
until  that  is  removed  by  the  coalition  giving  some 
assurance  that  the  present  circular  will  not  be  less 
during  the  season  the  present  stagnation  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Au  contraire,  let  it  be  known  that  the  quo¬ 
tations  will  remain  unchanged  and  activity  would 
be  noticed  in  every  direction.  Especially  would  this 
buying  movement  be  noticed  in  city  trade,  as  the 
best  paying  domestic  consumer  ordinarily  lays  in 
his  stock  of  25  to  1(X)  tons  during  the  summer  months 
and  naturally  expects  to  buy  it  cheaper  than  those 
who  buy  later  in  the  season.  They  argue  if  they 
cannot  do  this,  why  deprive  themselves  of  the  use 
of  the  money  for  several  months. 

It  is  rumored  that  certain  shippers  are  selling 
smaller  sizes  of  coal  for  large  egg  and  at  large  egg 
prices.  Customers’  attention  is  called  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  desirable  size  of  their  large  egg  coal  this 
year  for  domestic  consumption.  Some  of  the  larger 
dealers  have  propounded  the  question  as  to  what 
good  the  trade  reports  are  to  the  general  trade  at 
the  present  time,  and  why  all  the  articles  in  all  the 
coal  trade  papers  are  of  a  bullish  ”  tendency  and 
of  advisory  character  to  the  “  combine  ”  ?  They,  the 
dealers,  have  to  do  just  as  the  consolidated  compa¬ 
nies  tell  them,  and  it  seems  to  them  that  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  such  papers  have  passed  away,  as  far  as  the 
retail  and  jobbing  trade  is  concerned.  Prices  are 
said  to  be  well  maintained,  though  rumor  has  it  that 
they  are  not. 

Bituminous  coal  is  dull.  Some  large  shippers  say 
it  is  fight,  and  some  operators  report  it  very  quiet. 
Trade  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unsatisfactory,  both 
as  to  the  movement  and  price,  though  not  especially 
so  for  the  season,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  so 
far  as  regards  tonnage  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Cir¬ 
cular  prices  are  shaded  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  seller. 

Coke  is  in  fair  demand  only.  Many  of  the  larger 
structural  foundries  are  not  smelting  as  much  iron 
as  usual,  hence  that  grade  shows  some  little  falling 
off.  Crushed  coke  is  quietly  but  steadily  gaining. 
Straight  basin  Connellsville  is  steady,  but  other 
makes  only  fairly  so. 

Quotations  are :  $4.65  furnace ;  $5.05  foundry, 
crushed;  $5.40  Connellsville;  West  Virginia,  $3.90 
furnace,  $2.10  foundry  :  New  River  foundry,  $4.90  ; 
Walston,  $4.65  furnace,  $5  foundry. 

Circular  prices  are  unchanged  at  the  following 
lates:  Lehigh  lump,  $6.35;  large  egg,  $5.35;  small 
egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $5.60.  Retail  prices  per 
ton  are :  Large  egg,  $6.75 ;  small  egg,  range  and 
ebestnut,  $6.75. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are;  Pittsburg,  $3.15 ;  Hocking  Valley,  $3; 
Youghiogheny,  $3.25 ;  Illinois  block,  $1.90@$2 ; 
Brazil  block,  $2.35. 

PltUibarg.  June  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal.— We  have  still  a  good  boating  stage  in  the 
Ohio  River.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Monongahela 
mines  are  in  operation;  coal  is  being  shipj^d  as  fast 
as  mined.  Shipments  since  our  last  to  Cincinnati, 
406,000  bushels  ;  to  Louisville,  926,000  bushels — total, 
1,332,000  bushels.  Coal  men  would  prefer  low  water, 
as  the  lower  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  prices  are  down  to  a  very 
low  figure.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  the 
choicest  coal  lands  in  Sewickly  Township,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  have  been  sold  by  Major  Dick, 
acting  for  the  Markle  heirs,  it  is  understood  to  the 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company.  Several  big  coal  works 
will  be  built  on  the  land  during  the  summer.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  run  a  branch  road 
from  Sewickly  station  to  this  field.  The  land  and 
coal  was  purchased  at  what  is  considered  a  very  low 
figure,  the  consideration  being  $125  per  acre.  Mr. 
Dick  has  2,000  acres  for  disposal. 

Connellsville  Coke  Region.— Trade  continues 
weak  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  average  in  the  running  order  of  the 
ovens  has  dropped  down  and  so  has  the  shipments. 
Week’s  shipments,  108,810  tons  against  112,950  tons 
the  previous  week,  being  a  decrease  of  4,140  tons. 
In  blast,  11,080  ovens  of  which  30  plants,  with  4,791 
ovens,  made  six  days;  28  plants,  with  5,'239  ovens, 
made  five  days;  nine  plants,  423  ovens,  four  days; 
plants  with  507  ovens,  three  days.  'Iliere  are  14 
plants  idle.  The  Frick  Coke  Company  did  not  keep 
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up  its  average  run  last  week.  Eight  of  the  plants  of 
the  McClure  Company  made  full  time,  six  days;  4,733 
ovens  made  five  days;  507  ovens,  four  days.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coke  was  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  1,700 
cars;  east  of  Pittsburg,  1,334  cars;  west  of  Pittsburg, 
3,041;  total,  6,075  cars.  Western  shipments  decre^ed 
59  cars;  Eastern  increased  59;  Pittsburg  and  river 
shipments  feel  off  200  cars. 

METAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  June  10, 1892, 

Price*  of  Silver  Per  Onace  X rox. 


sterling  I 
Exch’ge.  1 

London. 
Pence,  j 

N.  Y.  i 

Cents,  j 

■Value  of 
sil.  in  11. 

June. 

Sterling 

Exch’ge. 

London. 

Pence. 

N.  Y. 

Qents. 

Value  of 
sil.  infl. 

1.88  40^ 

88V4  .682 

8 

4.88 

4H4 

8994  -693 

4.88  * 

8814 

9 

4.88 

4H4 

8994  .692 

.1.88  1044 

89  .686 

10 

4.88 

4094 

89  .686 

The  market  has  shown  some  disposition  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  this  movement  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Eastern  banks  tostrengthen  them^ 
selves  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
and  the  weakness  of  credit  incident  thereto.  The 
market  closes  with  an  uncertain  tendency. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
98,000  ounces. 

Silver  Bullion  Certlticate*. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Prices. 


June  8 .  91 

June  2 .  90^ 

June  10 .  89ij% 


Total  sales . . . 111,000 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 


Trade  dollars . $  .70 

Mexican  dollars . 69 

Peruvian  soles  and  Ch.lian  pesos.. . .  . 65^ 

English  silver .  1.83 

Five  francs . 93 

Victoria  sovereigns .  1.89 

Twenty  francs .  3.89 

Twenty  marks .  1.71 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  1.79 

Mexican  doubloons .  15.50 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50 

Ten  guilders .  3.96 

Fine  silver  bars . 89 


Bid. 

Asked. 

..$  .70 

1  .75 

..  .69 

.6994 

.  .6594 

.  4.83 

.67 

..  .93 

"Im" 

.  4.89 

4.92 

.  3.89 

3.92 

.  4.74 

4.76 

.  15.55 

16.70 

,.  4.79 

4.S3 

..  15.50 

15.70 

..  19  50 

19.60 

..  3.96 

4.00 

..  .89 

.90 

To  London- 


Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 


S.  S.  Mississippi .  2,069  bags 


To  Liverpool- 


Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 


S.  S.  Alaska . 

“  Olbers . 

‘  Nevada . 

, . . .  '2.266  bags 
....  2.224  “ 

....  2,269  “ 

240,464 

240..587 

240,580 

To  Liverpool— 

S.  S.  Elysia . 

Copper. 
. 1,32$  bars 

Lbs. 

221,046 

To  Rotterdam— 

S.  S.  Amsterdam _  . . 

“  Spaarndam . 

Copper. 

.  452  “ 

Lbs. 

164,670 

112,276 

To  Havre— 

S,  S.  La  Champagne . 

Copper. 
....  325pi^ 

Lbs. 

116,434 

Tin  has  not  onlv  fully  maintained  its  position,  but 
strengthened  it,  though  the  business  done  has  been 
less  than  in  the  preceding  weeks.  As  the  stocks  in 
this  country  have  increased  hardly  any  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  market  had  .  advanced  solely  on  its  | 
merits,  and  not  because  of  the  duty  of  4c.  per  pound . 
coming  into  effect  July  1st,  1893,  which,  so  far,  has! 
been  discounted  to  but  a  slight  extent.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  should  think  that  the  advance 
will  proceed  until  it  has  reached  the  prospective 
duty  limit,  although,  of  course,  there  may  be  periods 
when  prices  not  only  do  not  advance,  but  recede 
slightly,  only,  however,  to  reach  a  higher  level  at 
the  next  movement.  To-day’s  prices  are,  for  June  and 
July,  22c..  and  for  delivery  through  the  balance  of 
the  year,  22'25c. 

In  London  the  advance  has  not  been  as  great  as 
last  week,  but  it  has  been  steady,  and  amounts  to 
from  10s.@I2s.  6d.  for  spot  and  about  7s.  6d.  for 
futures,  the  opening  prices  having  been  £100^^£100 
5s.  for  spot  and  12s.  .6d.@£99  153.  for  futures ; 
the  closing  figures  being  £100  12s.  ^.@£100  15s.  for 
the  former  and  £100@£100  2s.  6d.  for  the  latter. 

Lead  has.  this  week,  been  very  irregular,  prices 
having  suffered  a  sharp  decline,  one  of  the  reasons 
being  the  large  offerings  from  second  bands  and 
another  the  great  desire  of  the  refiners  to  sell  for¬ 
ward  deliveries.  There  is  no  apparent  change  in  the 

§eneral  outlook,  with  the  exception  that  theCoeur 
’  Alene  mines  may  at  any  moment  startup  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  as  during  all  the  time  that  source 
of  supply  had  been  closed  to  smelters  prices  have 
not  ^one  up,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  probable 
opening  thereof,  lay  the  reason  for  the  smelters  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  sell  ahead.  To-day’s  price  is  4*10, 
New  York. 

Abroad,  in  London,  the  market  is  also  somewhat 
easier,  and  we  have  to  quote  for  Spanish,  £10  15s., 
and  £10  17s.  6d.  for  English. 

Chicago  Lead  Market.— The  Post  Boynton  Strong 
Co.,  telegraphs  us  as  follows:  “This  market  has 
ruled  quiet  with  only  a  fair  demand.  Sales  for  the 
week  will  amount  to  about  700  tons,  mostly  futures. 
There  is  little  or  no  inquiry  for  spot  metal,  but  in 
futures  there  is  considerable  interest  and  consulars 
are  disposed  to  take  hold.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
decided  change  one  way  or  the  other,  but  think 
with  favorable  weather  values  are  likely  to  advance 
a  few  points.  The  market  closes  with  4.05c.  asked.” 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John  Wahl  Com¬ 
mission  Co.,  telegraph  us  as  follows :  “  Pig  lead 
under  liberal  offerings  and  only  a  scant  demand  has 
declined  to  3.973ic.  and  even  at  that  figure  the  metal 
has  more  sellers  than  buyers.” 

Spelter  is  a  little  firmer,  as  far  as  spot  is  con¬ 
cerned,  at  4‘85@4‘95  New  York,  but  for  futures  there 
continues  to  be  no  demand  except  at  very  low  prices. 
There  is  still  a  scarcity  of  spot  owing  to  the  recent 
fioods  in  the  West. 

London,  too,  is  a  little  easier,  the  quotation  for 
spot  being  £22  7s.  6d.@£22  10s.,  with  futures  as  un¬ 
salable  as  ever. 

Antimony  is  steady,  Hallett’s  at  Wyi,  Cookson’s 
at  14>^,  and  L.  X.  at  12^. 


Copper. — There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  situation  since  last  week,  the  market  continuing 
in  its  dull  and  monotonous  condition,  with  matters 
generally  rather  in  favor  of  buyers.  Some  of  the 
I.iake  companies  which  up  to  now  have  been  rather 
reluctant  in  meeting  present  values,  have,  during 
the  week,  shown  more  disposition  to  do  so,  and  some 
second-hand  copper  has  also  been  more  eagerly 
pressed  for  sale. 

However,  the  consumption  of  copper  continues 
quite  good,  and  the  business  in  electrical  wire  is 
as  satisfactory  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
while  that  in  brass  and  other  material  partly  or  in 
whole  composed  of  copper  is  also  quite  steady  in 
volume.  We  quote  Lake  at  12c.,  New  York.  Cast¬ 
ing  copper  is  somewhat  easier  at  U>^@113!^c.,  while 
Arizona  pig  copper,  the  only  description  remaining 
firm,  cannot  be  had  below  lO^c.  Manufacturers 
are  again  pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy, 
but  if  there  should  be  the  least  improvement  in  de¬ 
mand,  the  effect  would  most  probably  be  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  in  prices,  for,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  copper 
lying  around  unsold. 

In  London  the  market  has  ruled  steadv,  with  the 
small  variations  tending  downward,  G.  M.  B.’s 
opening  at  £46  15s.@17s.  M.  for  spot,  and  £47  5s.@7s. 
6d.  for  futures,  and  closing  at  $46  5s.@108.  for  spot 
and  £46  12s.  6d.@1.5s.  for  three  months.  For  manu¬ 
factured  sorts  we  quote:  English  tough,  £48@:£48 
10s.;  best  selected,  £&d  10s.@^l;  strong  sheets,  £56 
10s.@£57;  India  sheets.  £54@£54  10s.;  yellow  metal, 
5)id. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  week  were  as  follows : 

To  Hamburg—  Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Moravia .  1,451  bags  161,464  fl2,000 


teration  !just  at  present,  quotations  are  given  as 
follows:  Mushet’s  special.  48c.;  English  tool  steel. 
15c.  net;  American  tool  steel,  6^c.  to  7^c.;  special 
grades,  13c.  to  ISc.;  crucible  machinery  steel,  4'75c,; 
crucible  spring,  3'75c.;open  hearth  machinery, 2‘i5c.; 
open  hearth  spring,  2  5(fe  ;  tire  steel,  2'25c.;toe  calks, 
2'^.  to  2‘50c. ;  first  quality  sheet,  lOc.;  second 
quality  sheet,  8c. 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — There  is  nothing  fresh  in 
this  market.  Trade  is  a  good  average.  Prices  are 
the  same  as  last  week.  The  ruling  discounts  are  as 
follows:  Butt,  black,  57J^%;  butt,  galvanized,  47%; 
lap,  black,  67%;  lap.  galvanized,  55%;  boiler  tubes 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.,  60%;  above  6  in.  and  below  3  in. 
55%.  The  proposed  international  trust  in  copper,  if 
brought  about,  will  cause  an  improvement  in  steel 
tubes,  but  as  yet  it  is  too  early. 

Structural  Material. — The  news  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  that  makers  are  expecting  to  receive  a  slight 
increase  in  orders  shortly,  but  as  yet  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  noted.  We  hear  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  some  new  office  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wall  street;  these  will  give  a 
slight  impetus  to  trade.  Prices  may  be  taken  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Beams,  2’30@2’50c.;  angles,  fe2‘10c.;  sheared 
plates,  l’90@2c.;  tees,  2'40@2'60c.;  channels,  2’40@ 
2*50c.  Universal  plates,  2@2'10c.;  bridge  plates,  2@ 
2’lOc.  on  dock. 

Cotton  Ties.— The  ! English  makers  apparently 
think  that  the  bill  for  taking  the  tariff  off  cotton 
ties  will  pass  the  Senate  and  obtain  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  President.  Consumers  here  do  not  share 
the  opinion  as  they  are  stiil  giving  out  their  usual 
large  orders  aheaa  to  makers. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  June  10. 

Pig  Iron. — Pig  iron  merchants  have  made  no 
change  in  their  standard  quotations  during  the 
past  week.  They  say  that  prices  have  now  reached 
their  lowest  possible  limit;  buyers,  however,  do  not 
think  so,  for  they  do  not  exhibit  any  anxiety  to 
stock  before  the  turn  of  the  tide  sets  in.  'i'rade  is 
mostly  confined  to  small  lots  on  prompt  delivery. 
Merchants  are  very  precise  in  their  statements 
that  schedule  rates  are  obtained,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  this;  in  fact  some  merchants  say  that  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  have  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  making  a  new  list  soon.  We  may  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  slight  improvement  wifi  set  in  within 
the  next  two  months,  but  it  will  only  be  slight.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  think  that  the  “boom”  has  gone 
out  of  American  iron,  and  that  the  demand  in  future 
will  be  of  the  humdrum  sort,  such  as  is  customary 
in  the  old  countries;  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
say  that  this  is  so,  though  in  some  quarters  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  certain.  Southern  pig  shows  a  weak¬ 
ness  amongst  those  whose  brands  are  not  so  well 
known,  and  who  are  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer. 
Quotations  are:  Northern  1  X,  $16;  No.  2  X,  $15; 
Southern,  No.  1  X,  $15.50  to  $16;  No.  2  X,  $14.50  to 
$15. 

Speigeleisen  and  Ferro-Manganese. — It  is  not 
much  use  giving  any  quotations  for  these  materials, 
as  there  is  no  demand.  Buyers  consider  $61  too  much 
for  ferro-manganese  and  have  therefore  held  aloof. 

Steel  Rails.— Eastern  mills  are  still  short  of 
orders,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  cut  rates  as  they 
do  not  think  that  such  a  course  would  bring  busi¬ 
ness.  Quotations  are  still  $30  at  mill  and  $30.75 
tidewater. 

Rail  Fastenings.— This  market  is  still  dull  in 
sympathy  with  the  steel  rail  market.  Nominal  quo¬ 
tations  are:  fish  and  angle^lates,  l*65@l‘70c.;  spikee, 
l*96@2c.;  bolts  and  square  nuts,  2’70@2*80c.;  hex¬ 
agonal  nuts,  2.80c. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  market  continues  quiet 
and  even,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  al* 


large  orders  ahead  to  makers. 

Buffalo.  June  10. 

(Special  report, by  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.). 

Lake  Superior  charcoal  irons  are  the  favorite  at 
present,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  quietude  in 
foundry  irons. 

The  charcoal  situation  is  in  such  a  state  that  a 
concession  of  from  15  to  50  cents  below  the  market 
price  will  sell  almost  anything  that  deserves  the 
name.  A  firm  front,  however,  sells  no  more  of  the 
higher  priced  and  more  popular  irons  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  mixture  complete  or  tone  up  the 
effects  of  some  poor  iron  which  may  have  strayed  in. 
Low  prices  for  malleable  work  are  unquestionably 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Great  firmness  is  shown  by  the  stronger  furnaces, 
who  are  refusing  orders  for  large  amounts  where- 
ever  concessions  are  asked  on  quoted  rates. 

We  quote  for  cash  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Buffalo. 
No.  IX.  Foundry  Strong  Coke  Iron  Lake  Superior 
ore,  $15.75;  No.  2X  Foundry  Strong  Coke  Iron 
Lake  Superior  ore,  $14.75;  Ohio  Strong  Softener  No. 
1,  $15.75;  Ohio  Strong  Softener  No.  2,  $14.75;  Jackson 
County  Silvery  No.  1,  $18.00;  Jackson  County  Sil¬ 
very  No.  2,  $l7.00;  Lake  Superior  Charcoal,  $16.50; 
Tennessee  Charcoal,  $17.00;  Southern  Soft  No.  1, 
$14.65;  Alabama  Car  Wheel,  $19;  Hanging  Rock 
Charcoal,  $20.50. 

Cbtcago.  June  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

In  response  to  inquiries  why  we  have  reported  a 
seemingly  better  condition  in  the  Chicago  iron 
market  than  in  those  of  other  cities,  we  would  .say 
that  there  are  eight  coke  foundry  iron  furnaces  in 
this  district  which  we  call  local,  six  of  which  are 
out  of  blast.  The  two  in  blast  are  “  Iroquois”  and 
No.  3  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  together  pro¬ 
ducing  about  400  tons  a  day.  There  are  upward  of 
80  foundries  in  this  city,  some  smelting  25  to  40  tons 
a  day,  and  none  less  than  33^  to  5  tons,  so  that  con¬ 
sumption  locally  is  greater  than  output.  Secondly: 
Symptoms  of  stiffening  were  noticed  several  weeks 
ago  in  Southern  coke  iron,  and  during  the  past  week 
it  developed  into  an  actual  advance  of  60@,75c.  a  ton 
on  Nos.  1  and  2  soft  iron. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  latter  was  offered  at  $12.50; 
to-day  the  same  iron  commands  $13.10  in  lOO-ton 
lots  and  upward,  and  $13. 25  to'  $13.35  in 
car  loads.  There  is  very  little  Southern 
strong  foundry  iron  sold  here  as  the  local 
manufacturers  quote  just  enough  less  to  secure  the 
greater  portion  of  the  business.  This  Southern  soft 
is  largely  displacing  Ohio  softeners  in  foundry  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  is  found  to  work  equally  as  well  with 
proper  care  in  mixing  in  the  cupola.  We  have  only 
two  iron  rolling  mills  in  operation  in  this  vicinity: 
Springfield  and  Milwaukee.  The  National  Forge 
Mill  and  the  Calumet  Mill  are  both  idle. 

The  hardening  tendency  in  values  of  certain  grades 
of  Southern  coke  iron  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  weeks  has  stiffened  the  market  on  local  coke 
foundry  iron.  Transactions  on  the  latter  were 
quieter  on  the  whole,  though  there  are  still  quiet  a 
number  of  inquiries  pending  for  the  season’s  require¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  implement  makers,  which  will 
be  closed  soon.  There  is  usually  a  little  lull  after 
the  heavy  buying  such  as  characterized  the  market 
last  month,  which  was  for  local  iron,  when  some 
20,000  to  30,000  tons  were  booked;  fully  as  much,  if 
not  more  is  ejected  to  be  placed  under  contract 
during  June.  The  revival  of  the  State  Street  Eleva¬ 
ted  Railway  is  again  assuming  shape,  and  prospects 
are  very  favorable  for  the  road  being  built.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  structural  steel  will  be  required. 

The  striking  boilermakers  are  still  out.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  some  weakening  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  but  no  overtures  have  been  made;  hence  local 
plate  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  The  season's  contracts 
made  by  the  implement  trade  are  for  a  much  greater 
tonnage  than  last  year,  and  values  on  most  special¬ 
ties  are  lower.  In  steel  rails  the  main  feature  is 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

OIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES.  NON’DIVIDEHO-PAYING  MINES. 


June  6. 


June  7. 


June  8. 


June  la 


Sale*. 


Name  ahd  Location 

or  COMPAET. 


June  10. 


Sales. 


2,000 


1,000 


1,000 


soo 

1,200 


■7,40b 


Name  op  COMrAirr. 


June  4 


June  6. 


June  7. 


June  8. 


June  9. 


SALE!. 


June  6. 1  June  7. 


Adams . 

Alice.  Mont . 

Amador . 

Atlantic,  MIcb . 

Relcber,  Ker .  . 

Belle  Isle,  Ner . 

Bodle  Cons..  Cal . 

Bos.  It  Mont.,  Mont  .  .. 

Breeoa,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal . 

Caledonia,  S.  Dak . 

Catalpa . 

CbiTSOllt^  Colo. . ..... . . 

Colorado  Central,  Colo. 
Commonwealtb,  NeT... 
Comstock  T.  bonds,NeT 
“  scrip.,  Nev... 
Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va.,  Nev... 
Crown  Point,  Nev . 


AUoues,  Mlcb . 

Arnold.  Mlcb . 

Asteo,  Mlcb . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  ft  Boston,  Mont. 

Centennial,  Mlcb . 

Jolcbls . 

Copper  Falls,  Mlcb_.. 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dana,  Mlcb . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M.... 

Geyser . 

Hanover,  Mlcb . 

Humboldt,  Mlcb . 

Hungarian,  Mlcb . 

Huron,  Mlcb . 

Mesnard,  Mlcb . 

National,  Mlcb . 

Native,  Mlcb . 

Oriental  ftM., Nev..., 

Pboenlz,  Arts . 

Pontiac,  Mlcb . 

Rappahannock,  Va. . . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mez . 

Sbeshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mlcb . 

Star,  Mlcb . 

Wasbin^n,  Mlcb... 
Wolverine . 


75  43.su  43.^  48  90  42 


25  1,718 


a::::. 


32.s0ie.00  33.00  31 


Dividend  shares  sold,  8,298. 

COAL  STOCKS. 


Non^llvldend  shares  sold,  10,310. 


Total  shares  sold,  13,608 


SMO  Francisco  lainlus  Htock 
Quotations. 


June 4.  June  6.  June  7.  Junes.  June 9.  June  10. 

L.  H.  I  L.  H.  I  L.  H.  I  L.  H.  I  L.  H.  I  L 


CL081NO  Quotations. 


Names  or 
Stocks. 


June  June  June  June  June  Ji 
3.  4.  6.  7.  8. 


Aipna . . 

Alta . 30 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle . iO 

Best  ft  Belcher .  '  2.*  5 

Bodle....  . 30 

Bulwer„ . 4U 

Chollar . 45 

Commonwealth . 

Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va .  3.85 

Cons.  Pacific . 

Crown  Point . 85 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

Eureka  Consolidated .  2.00 

Gould  ft  Curry .  1.05 

Hale  ft  Norcross .  1.30 

M.  White . 

Mezican .  1.55 

Mono . 

Ht.  Diablo . 

Navajo . 10 

Nev.  Queen .  1.00 

N.  Belle  Isle . 10 

N.  Commonwealtb . 

Opbir .  2.65 

Potoal . 65 

Savage .  1.35 

Sierra  Nevada .  1.10 

Union  Cons .  1.00 

Utah . 15 

Yellow  Jacket . 50 


13^  137%  137 
1S5>4  15644  151^ 

.  ...  37  . 

80  79  . 


2.00  2.00 

.:«!  .25 


3.90  3.95 

'.'fid’  .'95 


2.00  2.00 

l.t  5  1.00 

1.50  1.35 


1.55  1.45 

.40  .40 


2..55  2;» 

.70  .65 


..  . .  5,740 

59H  5^  245,309 


2.10  2.00 

l.)5  1.15 


1.05  1.10 

.15  .15 


Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  ft  I.  Co... 

Cbea.  ft  O.  R.  R . 

Cblc.  ft  Ind.  CotU  R.  R.. 

Do.  pref . 

OoLC.  ft  L . 

CoL  C.  ft  Hocking  C.  L.. 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Del.  ft  H.  C. . 

D.,  L.  ft  W.  R.  R. . 

Hocking  Valley . 

do.  pref  . . 

Hunt  ft  Broad  Top . 

Do.  pref . 


Do.  prer . 

IIIlnoUC.ftCokeCo . 

Lehigh  C.  ft  N . 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. . 

Lehigh  ft  Wllk.  CoaL . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . 

Maryland  CoaL . 

Morris  ft  Essez . 

New  Central  Coal„ . 

N.  J.C.  R.  R . 

N.  Y.  ft  S.  Coal . 

N.  T.,  Susq.  ft  West. . 

Do.  prof. . 

N.  Y.  ft  Penw  C.  ft  I . 

Norfolk  ft  West.  R.  R. . 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  CoaL . 

Penn.  R.R. . 

Pb.  ft  R.  R.  R . 

Snsdar  Craek  C«^ . 

Do.  Pref . . 

TeiMiessee  C.  ft  L  Co . 

Do.  prol . 

Westmoreland  Co^ . 


unkin,  Colo . 

ireka,Nev . 

-anklln,  Mlcb . 

onorlne.  Utah . 

om  Silver,  Utah . 

earsarge,  Mlcb . 

ska  Superior,  Iron . 

Ittle  Pittsburg,  Coh).... 

Innesota  Iron . 

spa.  Cal . 

atarlo,  Utah . 

sceola,  Mlcb . 

ulncy,  Mlcb . 

Idge,  Mlcb . 

erra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Iver  Kln^  Arls . 

ormont,  Ltata . 

imaraek,  Mlcb . 

•cumseh,  Mlcb . 


Name  or  Compant. 


Tout  shvM  ■014.343,363. 


/ 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  MINES. 


Nam  and  Location  or 

COKPANT. 


Ad  ami,  a.  L.  o . 

Alice,  a . 

Alma  ANei  Wood.,  a 

Amador,  o . 

American  Belle, a.o.c 
Amerlc’nftNettle.o.a 
Amy  A  SllTerBmlth,8. 

Atlantic,  c . 

Arirenta.  a . 

10  Argyle,  o . 

11  Aipen  Hg.  A  8.,  a.  l.. 

12  Aurora,  i.. . 

13  Badger,  a  . 

It  Bangkok  Cora-Bell,8. 

Belle  Iile,  a . 

Belcher,  a.  o . 

Bellevue,  Idaho,  a.  l. 

Bl-«etalllc,  a.  o . Horn 

Bodle  Con.,  0. 1....  Cal. 
Boston  A  Mont.,o....  Honi 
Boston  A  Mont.,  c.  a.  Mom 

22  Breece,  i . Colo 

23  Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  a. .  Ctali 

24  Bulwer,  o . Cal. 

25  Bunker  Hill  A  S.a.L. 

2t  Caledonia,  o . 

27  Calliope,  a . 

28  Calumet  A  Hecla  o.. 

32  Catalpa,  a.  l.  i . 

30  Centen’l-Eureka,  a.L. 

31  Central,  c . 

32  Chrysolite,  a.  l . 

33  Clay  County,  o . 

34  Cceur  D’Alene,  a.  L.. . 

35  Colorado  Central,s.L. 

36  Commonwealth,  a... 

97  Confidence,  a.  l. 

38  Cong.  Cal.  A  Va.,  a.o, 

39  Contention,  a . 

40  wcop.  Queen  Con.,c. 

Cortes,  a . 

42  Crescent,  a.  l.  o . 

43  Crown  Point,  o.  a.... 

44  Cumberland,  L.  a — 

45  Daly, a.L. . 

48  Deer  Creek,  a.  o . 

47  Deadwood-Terra,  o.. 

48  DeLamar,  a.  o . 

Derbec  B.  Orav.,  o... 

Dunkln,  a.  l . 

Dunstone,  o.  a.  l . 

52  Eclipse,  L.  a . 

53  BIkbom,  a.  L . 

54  Enterprise,  a . 

56  Eureka  Con.,  a.  l.  ,  a. 

56  Evening  Star,  a.  l..  . . 

Father  de  Smet,  o . . . 

58  Franklin,  o . 

59  Fre«land,g.  o . 

60  Qarfield  Lt.,  a.  a.  ... 

Oould  A  Curry,  a.  a.. 

Grand  Prize,  a . 

Granite,  a.  l . 

Granite  Mountain,  a. 

Green  Mountain,  o. . 

Hale  A  Norcross,  a.  a. 

Hecla  Con.,  a.  o.  l.  c. 

Hel’a  Mg.  A  Red,s.L.o. 

Holmes,  a . 

Hornestake,  a . 

Honorlne,  a.  l . 

Hope,  s . 

Horh-Sllver,  a.  l . 

Hubert,  o . 

75  Idaho.  0 . 

76  Illinois,  s . 

77  Iron  Hill,’ a . 

78  Iron  Mountain,  a . . . . 

79  Iron-Silver,  s.  l . 

8U  Jackson,  o.  s . 

Kearsarge.  c . 

82  Kentuck,  8.  a . 

83  La  Plata,  s.  L . 

84  LeadvllleCon.,  8.  L... 

85  Lexington,  o.  a . 

86  Little  Chief,  s.  l . 

87  Uttle  Rule,  a . 

88  Mammoth,  a.  L.  o . 

89  Martin  White,  a . 

9U  Mary  Murphy,  a.  n... 

Matchless,  a.  l . 

Hay  Mazeppa,  s.  l... 
filuas  Prietas.o.  s... 

Minnesota,  c . 

MolUe  Gibson,  s . 

Monitor,  a . 

Mono,  o . 

Montana,  Lt.,  o.  a — 
Morning  Star,  s.  l... 

Moulton,  8.  o . 

Mount  Pleasant,  u.. . 

Ht.  Diablo,  a . 

Napa,  4 . 

Navaj(>,  o.  a . 

New  California,  o. ... 

New  Guston,  s . 

N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  a.. 
Northern  Belle,  s.... 

North  Belle  Isle,  a. . . 

North  Star,  a . 

Ontario,  a.  l . 

Ophlr,  o.  8 . 

Original,  s.  c . 

Oro ,  8.  L.  o . 

Osceola,  c . 

Parrot,  c . 

Plumas  Eureka,  ii... 
Plymouth  Con.,  o. . . . 
Quicksilver,  pref.,  q. 

“  com.,  9 

Quincy,  c . 

Reed  National,  a.  a.. 

Rialto,  a . 

Richmond,  s.  l . 

Ridge,  c . 

Robinson  Con.,  a.  l.  . 
Running  Lode,  Q. . . . 

Savage,  a . 

Sheridan,  s.  o . 

Shoshone,  o . 

Sierra  Buties,  o . ICal. .. 

Sierra  Nevada,  8.  a..  Nev. . 
Sierra  Nevada,  s.  l.  .  |  Idaho 

Silent  Friend . 

Sliver  Cord,  a.  l.  b... 

Silver  King,  a . 

Silver  Hg.of  L.V.,a.L. 

Small  Hopes  Con.,  s. 

Spring  Valley,  a...  . 

Standard,  o.  a . 

Stormont,  a . 

St.  Joseph,  L . 

Tamarack,  c . 

Tombs'one,  u.  a.  l.  , . 

United  Vjrde,  c . 

Viola  Li.,  8.  L . 

Ward  Con.,  a . 

Woodslde,  a.  l . 

W.  Y.  O.  D . 

Yankee  Girl,  a . 

Yellow  Jacket,  a.  a. 

Young  America,  a... 


SB.- **•*  ^**»“**b  AuEhat,  1886,  the  Copper  Queen  had  paid  $1^,000  la  (lls^BdA^VI&  c 


>ald  fiimc 
la  dlTldea( 


■assessable  for  three  veara.  ITbeDead- 
90  in  divldeada,  and  the  Con.  'Virginia 
Ilia  oompaaj  pMd  tiaiUlOO  before  reoi* 
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STOCK  RIARKET  OUOTATIONS. 

Aspen.  June  6. 

The  closing  quotations  were  as  follows: 

Agnes  C . I  — 

Argentum  Juniata .  1.25 

Aspen  Deep  Shaft . 11 

Aspen  Contaust .  4.50 

Best  fiViend . . . 24 

Bimetallic . 35 

Bushwacker . 31 

Carbonate  Chief . 11 

Della  S . . 

Homer  &:  Alta . 

Justice . 10 

Little  Annie . 23 

Mollie  Gibson . 11.25 

Nolan  Creek . 

Park.  Mamie  &  Queen . 

Pontiac . 16 

Sheep  Mountain  S.  &  M.  Co . 25 

Smuggler . 15.00 

St.  Joe  &  Mineral  Farm . 17 

Fellow  ^7 . 20 

Baltimore,  Rid.  June  9. 

COMPANT. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

Conrad  Hill . 

Cons.  Coal . 

Diamond  TunneL _ 

George’s  Creek  CoaL 

Lake  Chrome . 

Maryland  &  Charlotte 

North  State . 

Silver  Valley . 

Ptttsbn  re 

Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  the  week 
ending  June  9: 

Company.  H.  L. 

Allegheny  Gas  Co . S .  9. 


Bid. 

Asked. 

$.... 

$100 

.10 

‘.'6i 

".io 

,27@.2794 

.29 

‘.io 

15@^ 

.6^.70 

75^ 

Pa. 


35.00 

11.00 


52.00 


51.50 


50.00 


Bridgewater  Gas  Co .  28.00 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas . 12.13 

Columbia  Oil  Co . 

Consignee  Mining  Ca . 

Consmidated  Gas  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Fisher  Oil  Co . 61.00 

Forest  Oil . 

Hazlewood  Oil  Co . 

Hidalgo  Mining  Ca . . -  -  ■ 

La  Noria  Mining  Co . 30 

Luster  Mining  Co .  9.50 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Manufacturers  Gas  Co . 

Sat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.  Va . 

N.  Y.  &  Clev.  Gas  Coal  Co 

Ohio  Valley  Gas  Co . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  Co. .  9.00 

People’s  Natural  Gas  Co . 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P.  Co . 12.13 

PhilMelphia  Co . 18.50 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co . 

Pittsburg  Gas  Ca . 

Red  Cloud  Mining  Co .  2.00 

Silverton  Mining  Co . 

South  Side  Gas  Co . . 

Sterling  Silver  Mining  Co . 

Tuna  oil  Co . 

Union  Gas  Co . 

Washington  Oil  Co . 

W’morel^d  &  Camb . 

Wheeling  Gas  Ca .  20.00 

W’house  E.  Light .  19.00 

W’house  Air  Brake  Co . 125.00 

W’house  Brake  Co..  Ltd...  95.00 

St.  Louis.  June  8. 
0LO8IN0  PRICES. 


11.00 

18.00 


19.25 

17.50 

116.75 


Bid. 

Asked. 

Adams,  Colo . 

$ . 

$ . 

American  &  Nettla 

Cola . 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 

18.50 

20.00 

Central  Silver . 

,01 

.0194 

Elizabeth,  Mont . 

.4894 

.55 

Granite  Mountain, 

12.50 

Hope . 

3.75 

4.25 

Little  Albert . 

.03 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo. . . 

s  ... 

.10 

Mickey  Breen . 

s.... 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 

.03 

s.... 

Small  Hopes,  (kilo . 

Silver  Age . 

. 

Flilver  Bell . 

.10 

.1794 

Yuma.  Ariz . 

Deadwood. 

Bullion . 

Caledonia . 

Calumet . 

Cambrian . 

Ceuthage . 

Deadwood  Terra . 

De  Smet . 

Double  Standard . 

Elk  Mountain . 

Emmett . 

Equitable . 

Florence . 

Golden  Reward . 

General  Merritt . 

Harmony . 

Hester  A . 

Homestake . 

Hermit . 

Iron  Hill . 

Isadorah . 

Maggie . 

Monitor . 

Rainbow . 

Retriever . 

Ross-Hannibal . 

Ruby  Bell . 

Ruby  Wilkes . 

Seabury-Calkins . 

Silver  Queen . 

Stewart . 

Tornado . 

Troy . . 

UndsSam...... ... 


June  1. 
Bid.  Asked. 


.06 

.07 

.75 

.80 

.08 

.10 

.02 

.01 

.014 

2.30 

.30 

.16 

.00^ 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.04 

.06 

1.50 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.1094 

.02 

.03 

13  50 

11.00 

.0194 

.02^ 

'T20 

.07 

.10 

.0894 

.0194 

.0294 

.22 

.01 

.02 

.0694 

.02 

.0294 

.15 

Helena,  RIont. 

(Special  report  by  Samuel  E.  Davis.) 

Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  week  end¬ 
ing  May  28, 1892 : 

H.  L. 

Bald  Butte  (Mont.) . $1.75  $1.50 

Benton  Group,  Mont . 35  .25 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 55  .50 

California  (Castle),  Mont . 20  .15 

Champion  (Oro  Fino),  Mont . 15  .10 

Combmation(Philipsb’g),Mont.l.OO  .92)4 

(kipper  Bell  (Cataract),  Mont . 05 

Cornucopia,  Mont . 25  .20 

Cumberland  (Castle),  Mont _ 1.00  .90 

Elizabeth  (Pbillipsburg),  Mont.. .45)4  .42)4 

Florence  (Neibart),  Mont. . 40  .30 

Fourth  of  July,  Wash . 10  .08 

Glengarv  (Butte),  Mont . 6)  .57)4 

Helena  &  Victor,  Mont . 1.50  1.25 

Ingersoll,  Mont . 15  .10 

Iron  Mountain(Missoula),Mont  .95  .93 

Jersey  Blue  (Butte) . 10  .07)4 

Lone  Pine  Consolidated . 3.00  2.75 

Moulton,  Mont . 2.00  1.75 

Poorman  (Cceur  d’Alene),Idaho . .  95  .92)4 

Queen  of  the  Hills  (Neibart) _ 1.20  1.10 

SoutbernC;ross(DeerLodge).Mont . 

Whitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre . 25 

Yellowstone  (CktsUe).  Mont . 30  .25 


Trust  StocKs. 


Special  report  by  C.  I.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
The  following  are  the  closing  quotations 
June  10 : 

Certificates. 

Am.  Cotton  Oil,  Com . $39^®$i0 

“  “  “  Pfd .  77)4«  78 

Am,  Sugar  Refineries,  Com..,  95)4®  95f4 
“  “  “  Pfd...  95)4@95^ 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  49)4@  4994 

Linseed  Oil .  32)4@  33)4 

National  Cordage,  (k>m .  1I4)4@11494 

“  “  Pfd .  11194@112)4 

National  Lead  Co .  36)4'‘4  36^ 

. Pfd .  90)6@  91 

••  "  Certificates.. i  _ @  — 

Standard  Oil .  1F2)4@1M 

W.  U.  Beef  Co .  6  @11 


Foreign  Quotations. 

London.  May  28. 


Highest.  Lowest. 


.01)4 


American  Bella  Colo.. 

Appalachian,  N.  C . 

Can.  Phosphate,  Can. . . 

Colorado,  Colo . 

Cons.  Esmeralda,  Nev. 

De  Lamar,  Idaho . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

Eagle  Hawk . 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho.. 

Eberhardt . 

Elkhom,  Mont . 

Elmore,  Idaho . 

Emma,  Utah . 

Esmeralda . 

Flagstaff,  Utab . 

Garfield,  Nev  . 

Golden  Feather . 

Golden  Gate,  Cal . 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont  — 

Golden  River.  Cal . 

Guston . 

Idaho . 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont . 

Josephine,  Cal . 

Kohlnoor,  Colo . 

La  Luz,  Mex . 

La  Plata,  Colo . 

La  Valera,  Mex . 

Maid  of  Erin,  Colo . 

Mammoth  Gold,  Ariz. 


Montana.  Mont . 

Mona  Lake  Gold . 

New  (kilifomia,  Colo . 

New  Consolidated . 

New  EberhaMt,  Nev . 

New  Gold  Hill,  N.  C . 

New  Guston,  Colo. . 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.C . 

New  Russell,  N.  C . 

New  Viola,  Idaho . 

Old  Lout,  Colo .  £94 

Parker  Gold,  N.  C . 

Pittsburg  Ck>ns.,  Nev . 

Poorman .  5s.  3d. 

Plumas  Eureka . £% 

Richmond  Ck>n.,  Nev..  £94 

Ruby.  Nev . .  — 

Sam  Christian,  N,  C . 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal .....  £94 
“  Plumas  Eur.,CaL  .... 

Silver  King . 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  28. 

West  Argentine,  Ck>lo . 

Yankee  GirL  Oilo . lOs. 


.  £294 
.  2s.  9d. 

£194 
2s.  3d. 

3s.  9d. 

38.3d. 

isVm, 

la 

298!' 

278."” 

Is. 

6d. 

38.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

ia 

'm! 

£2 

£194 

■■9d. 

'dd! 

Is. 

6d. 

3a  6d. 

33. 

17a' 

16a'" 

6s. 

5a  6d. 

2a  6d. 

2a 

£294" 

l6a"6d. 

9s. '6d! 

3a  M. 

3s.  3d. 

Is. 

6d. 

268'.' 

17a 'dd! 

la  9d. 

Is.  3d. 

4s. 

3s. 

6a  6d. 

5a  6d. 

£)4 


48.  9d 

£)4 

£)4 


Is. 

98. 


Paris.  May  26. 

Francs. 

Blast  Oregon,  Ore .  0.75 

Forest  Hul  Divide,  Cal .  40.00 

Golden  River,  (kd .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 

Laurium,  Greece .  725.00 

Lexington,  Mont . 135.00 

“  parts .  3.00 

Nickel.  New  Caledonia .  950.00 

Rio  Tinta  Spain . .  430.00 

“  “  obMJ .  520.00 

"  “  “  . 510.00 

Tharsis,  Sitain . 125.00 

TisUlcKidontagna  Bsiglum...,.  550.00 


CUBBENT  PBICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Acid— Acetic,  Na  8,  pure,  1,040,  V  Ih....05 
(kimmercial,  in  bbls.  and  cbys. .  .016@.017 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  V  lb . 30 

Chromia  cbem.  pure . 90 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 25 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 45 

Hydrofluoric . 20 

Alcolxol-05)(,  V  gaU . $2.30@$2.40 

Absolute . 

Ammoniated . $2.80 

Alum— Lump,  V  Ib . 016@.017 

Ground,  VVt> . 0165@.0175 

Powdered . 04)4@.05 

Lump 4? ton,  Liverpool . £5 

Aluminum  Cbloiide— Pure,  $  lb.$1.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  4P  Ib . 60 

Sulphate  . 0194@*03 

Ammonia— Sul.,  in  bbl.  lots,  V  lb.(^3.05 
Carbonate,  4^Ib.,Engli8h  and  German.0794 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  4ji  lb . 08)4 

Aqua  Ammonia— (in  cby8)18*Vlb.03(^.01 

^.IPlb . 04@.05 

26*.  %*  lb . 0194@.05 

Antimony— Oxymur,  ¥  Ib . 0494 

Regulus.  vton.  London . £42)4@£l^ 

Argoie— Red,  powdered,  V  lb . 15 

Arsenic— Whita  powdered  V  Ib.02)4@.03 

Red)?  Ib . 05@.065 

Yellow . 08@.09 

white  at  Plymouth,  IP  ton  . £12  2  6 

Asbestos— Canadian,  ¥  ton . $50@$300 

Italian,  V  ion,  a  i.  f.  L’pool....£18@£60 

Ashes- Pot,  1st  sorts,  IP  Ib . 4.75@5 

Pearl .  05.75@.06 

Asphaltum— 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  Ib . 04@.05)4 

Hard  Cuban.  IP  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  IP  ton .  $^.00 

Egyptian,  IP  lb . (^.09 

Californian,  at  mine,  IP  ton . $12.00 

at  San  Francisco, IP  ton.  $15.00 

Barium— Carbonate,  pura  IP  Ib . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  IP  Ib . 05®.  10 

Chlorate,  crystal,  IP  Ib . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  IP  lb . 05@.10 

pure,  V  D) . 16 

Iodide,  9  oz . 40 

Nitrate,  powdered,  IP  Ib .  ...  .15 

Sulph.,  Am.  prime  white,  IP  ton.$18@$19 

SuIph.,foreigrn,floated,IPton . $21@$23 

Sulph.,  off  color,  IP  ton . $11.5()@$14.00 

Caro.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  IP  ton . £6 

No. LCasks,  Runcorn,  “  **..£410  0 

No.  2,  bags,  Runcorn,  **  **  . .  £3  15  0 

Bauxite-^  ton . $10.00 

Bichromate  of  Potash— Scotch, 

IP  lb . 09)4@.10 

American,  IP  Ib . 09)4@.10 

Bichromate  of  Soda— IP  Ib _ 08@.08)4 

Borax— Refined,  IP  Ib.,  in  car  lot8.08@.08)4 

San  Francisco . 08)4 

(k>noentrated,  in  car  lots . 08@.08)4 

Refined,  Liverpool  IP  ton .  £29 

Bromine — IP  Ib . 18@.25 

Cadmium  Rlinlon— IP  lb . $2.00 

Cadmium  Iodide— IP  lb . $5.50 

Chalk-IP  ton . $1.75@$2.00 

Precipitoted,  IP  lb . 0^.06 

China  Clay— English,  IP  ton.. $13@$18.00 

Southern,  %  ton . $13.50 

Chlorine  Water— IP  Ib . 10 

Chrome  Yellow— IP  Ib . 10@.25 

Chrome  Iron  Ore— IR  ton,  San 

F’rancisco .  $10.00 

Chromalum— Pure.  <R  lb . 40 

Commercial,  IP  lb . .12 

Cobalt— Oxide,  IP  Ib . $2.50@$2.90 

Copper— SuIph.Engli8hWks.ton£20@£21 

Vitriol  (blue),  ordinary . 03)4@.0394 

**  **  extra . 01)4 

Nitrate,  IP  Ib . 40 

Copperas— (k>mmon,  IP  100  lbs . 73@90 

Best,  IP  100  lbs . 85@$1.00 

Liverpool,  $  ton,  in  casks .  £2 

Corundum— Powdered,  IP  h. .  .04)4@.09 

Flour,  IP  lb . 03 

Cryolite— Powdered,  IP  lb.,  bbl.  lots.  .07 

Kmery— Grain,  IP  Ib.  (¥  kg.) . 04)4@.05 

Flour,  IP  Ib . 02)4@.10 

Epsom  halt- 9  Ib . 01)4 

Feldspar— Ground,  IP  ton . $11.00 

Crude . $5.^ 

Fluorspar- Powdered,No.l,  IP  ton.$30. 00 
French  Chalk- 

Fuller’s  Earth— Lump,  IP  ton.  $20@$25 
Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  IP  Ib.  .01@.0125 

Glass— Ground,  IP  Ib . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure,cry8tal8,IPoz.  $12.00 
pure,  15  gr.,c.  v.,iP  doz.  $5.40 
liquid,  15  gr.,  g. 

8.  V.,  IP  doz .  $5.50 

Chloride  and  sodium,  IP  oz .  $6.00 

15gr..c.v.,IPdoz.  $2.88 

Oxide,  $  oz . $27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  IP  bbL..  $1.2^$1.50 

Land  PlMter . 

Iodine— Resublimed . $3. 3^$L  00 

Iron— Nitrate,  40*,  IP  lb . 01)4 

47*.  IP  Ib . 02)4 

Kaolin— /See  China  Clay, 

Kleserlte— IP  ton . $9(§$10 

Lead— Red,  IP  Ib . 0694@.07)4 

White,  American,  in  oil,  Vlb.  .0^@.07)4 
White,  English,  IP  Ib.,  in  oil..  .08)^.0894 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 12@.13 

Granulated . 

Nitrate . 09@.10 

Lime  Acetate— Am.  Brown.  $1.00@$1.05 
•*  Gray.$l.75@$1.87w» 
Litharge— Powdered,  VIb..  .06)4@.07)4 

English  flake,  IP  Ib . 09@.09)4 

Rlagneslte— Crude,  IP  tpn  of  1,015 

Eilos . $14.75 

Calcin^,  IP  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $22.00 

Brick,  IP  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $17.50 

RKanganese— Ore.  per  uait. . 23@.28 

Oxide,  around,  per  lb . 02)48. 094 

■•rcnrfe  Ohlarida 
•iw  4.$ 


Powdered.  V  lb . .  .  .54 

RIarble  Dust- IP  bbl .  $1.29 

RIetalllc  Faint— Brown  IP  ton.  $20@$25 

Red . $20@$52 

Rllneral  Wool— Ordinary  slag...  .01)4 

Ordinary  rock . 02)4 

Ground,  IP  ton . 

RUca— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

Ist  quality,  IP  tb . 2^$6.00 

Naphtha— Black . 

Nitre  Cake— IP  ton . $10.00 

Ochre -Rochelle,  IP  Ib . $l.50@$1.65 

Washed  NatOxf’rd,Lump,IPIb.06)4@.0694 
Washed  Nat  Oxf’rd,  Powder, IPlb.07@.07)4 

Golden,  »  Ib . 0394@.04 

Domestic,  IP  Ib . 094@.01)4 

Oils,  Rf  Ineral- 

Cylinder,  light  filtered,  IP  gal. . .  .15@.20 

Dark  filtered,  IP  gal . 12@.19 

Extra  cold  test,  IP  gal.  .18@.20 
Dark  steam  reflned,IPgal.lC@.18 

Phosphorus— IP  Ib . 5^.60 

Precip.,  red,  IP  Ib . 88 

white,  IP  ft. . 93 

Plumbago — Ceylon,  IP  ft. . 04@.06 

Americtin,  IP  ft. . 05@.07 

Potassium— Cyanide,  IP  lb.,  C.  P.  .70 

671  IP  ft. . 45 

50f,  IP  ft. . 40 

Bromide,  domestic,  V  lb . 23@.25 

Chlorata  English,  IP  Ih..  . .  .13@.13)4 
Chlorata  powdered,  English,  IP  Ib.. 

.1.3)4@.13)4 

Carbonate,  IP  lb.,  by  casks,  S2%  .04)4@.0594 
Caustic,  V  lb.,  pure  slick...  .0694@.07 

Iodide,  $  ft. . ^.58@$2.63 

Nitrate,  refined.  IP  lb . 06@.08 

Bichromate,  IP  lb . 095@.10 

Yellow  Prussiate,  IR  ft. . 23)4@.24)4 

Red  Prussiate,  ^  ft. . 40@.45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  Ib.04@.12 

Original  cks.,  IP  ft. . 01)4@.02 

Powdered,  pure,  IP  ft. . 0194@.()2)4 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p.  units.  .12@.15 

a uartz— Ground.  IP  ton _ $12.50@$17.50 

otten  Stone— Powder^,  #  ft. . 03)4 

Lump.  IP  ft. . 06®. 07 

Original  cks,  IP  ft. . 04)4@.05)4 

Rubbing  stone,  IP  ft. . 10 

Sal  Ammoniac— lump,in  bbls.,V  ft..80)4 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  IP  sack . 700 

Domestic,  fine,  Vton . $7@$7.5 

Common,  fine,  IP  ton . $4.50@$5 

Turk’s  Island.  V  bush . 26®. 28 

Salt  Cake— IP  ton .  $10.00 

Saltpeter— Crude,  IP  ft. . 0394@.04)4 

Soapstone- 

Sodium— Pi  ussiate,  IP  ft. . 17)4@.18 

Phosphate.  IP  ft. . 07@.18 

Stannate,  IP  ft. . 0^.15 

Tungstate,  ^  ft. . 

Hyposulphite,  IP  Ib.,  in  casks.  .0235@.0245 

Strontium— Nitrate,  IP  ft. . 09)4@.10 

Sulphur- Roll,  IP  ft. . 02)4 

Kour,  IP  ft. . 02« 

Sylvlnlt,  23@27)(,  S.O.P.,per  unit.40@.42)4 

Talc— Gfound  French,  IP  Ib _ 01)4®  01 W 

Terra  Alba— French,  IP  ft. . 75@.80 

English,  IP  ft. . 70@.75 

American,  No.  1.  IP  lb .  1.20 

American,  No.  2,  V  ft. . 40@.50 

Tin— OystalB,  in  kegs  or  bbls . 11@.15 

feathered  or  flossed.  .25 

Muriate,  single . 07 

Double  or  strong,  54*  B . 10 

Oxy.  ornitro .  19 

Tin  Plates,  IP  box,  Swansea,  best 

charcoal . 18@.19 

best  coke . 15@.16 

Vermillion— Imp.  English,*  Ib.  .90@.96 

Am.  quicksUvor,  Dulk . 65 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 68  ®  .72 

Chinese . 95  @$1.00 

Trieste . 90  ®  .95 

American . 11)4®  .13 

Zinc  White— Am.,  Dry,  *  ft.  .,04)4@  .05 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  IP  ft. .  .07)4 

Paris,  Ited  Seal,  IP  ft. . 07)4@.0794 

Muriate  solution . 06 

Sulphate  crystals.  In  bbls.,  *  ft..  .0394 

THE  RARER  RIETALS. 

Aluminum— IP  Ib . 50@.65 

Arsenlo — (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ $1.00 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  lb .  $2.40 

Cadmium— (Metailio),  per  lb .  $1.00 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ $10.00 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram . $7.50 

Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb . $6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $9. 00 

Erbium— (MetaWc),  per  gram . $7.50 

Galllum-KMetallic).  per  gram... $140. 00 
Gluclnum— (Metallic),  per  gram  ..$12.00 

Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram . $9.00 

Iiidlum— (Metallic),  per  oz .  $7.00 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr..$10.00 

Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ $10.00 

Rlagneslum  -  (Powdered),  per  lb.  $4.00 

manganese— (Metallic),  perlb . $1.10 

Chem.  pura  per  os. $10. 00 
molybdenum— (Metallic),  per  gm  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  ger  gram...  $5.00 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz . $65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ $35.00 

Platinum— (Metallic),per  oz.$7.00@$9.00 
Potassium- (Metallic),  per  lb..... $28. 00 
Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $5.00 
Ruthenium- (Metallic^  per  gm..  $5.50 
Rubidium- (Metallic),  per  gram.  $2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz . $1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb . 5C@,75 

Strontium— (Metallic),  per  gm . 60 

Tantallnm  -  (Metallic),  per  gram.  $9.00 

Telnrlnm— (Metallic),  per  lb . $5.00 

Thallium— (Metallic),  per  g^ram . .  .20 

Titanium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $2.20 
Thorium- (Metallic),  per  gram.. .$17. 00 

Tungsten- (Metallic),  per  lb . 80 

Uranium- (Oxide),  per  lb . $5.00 

Metallic,  pergm . 20 

Vanadium— (Metallic),  per  gm... $22.00 

Vttrlmm—CMsUllie).  par  gram. _ $9.00 

Ztreonliun-CMeUlMo).  p«  oi _ |«.N 


